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THE APOCRYPHA IN THE LIGHT OF BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN C. BOWMAN, D.D. 


There has never been a period in the history of Christianity 
when the books of the Bible were so thoroughly investigated from 
a historical and critical standpoint as at the present. And very 
unfortunate is it for the Bible student who, from prejudice or 
any cause whatever, excludes the light that is being shed upon 
the “ Divine Library” by the reverent study and thorough re- 
search of the various sources which bear directly or indirectly 
upon the history and interpretation of the sacred volume. 

Biblical Criticism is a general term which comprehends the 
coordinate departments of Higher Criticism, Lower Criticism and 
Historical Criticism. It is the product of the spirit of modern 
scientific investigation, and is not peculiar to any school or nation. 
Its stamp marks the Christian scholarship of all lands. It is 
true that in exceptional instances it has been employed by men 
who deny the claims of Christianity to Divine Revelation and 
Inspiration ; but that does not discredit its true aim and legiti- 
mate claims. The “unfounded assumptions,” so often ascribed 
to it, form no part of its discipline. On the contrary it is the 
enemy of all unfounded assumptions of the past and the present. 
It aims constantly at strictest accuracy, and invites the application 
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of the same tests to its statements as it employs in its own in- 
vestigations. Its results are commended to favorable considera- 
tion only in so far as they can be justified by satisfactory evi- 
dence. Being scientific, it deals mainly with the facts of history 
and literature, and accepts no assumption which is not founded 
upon fact, or deducible from historical data. It deals with in- 
ferences, but only as sequences of fact and truth historically 
certified. Nor is it the enemy of tradition. It probes and sifts 
tradition to get at its truth, and accepts its truth as readily as it 
denies and combats its error. 

Biblical Criticism recognizes and cherishes the Bible as the 
Word of God invested with unique spiritual power, and adapted 
as no other guide to the profound needs of humanity. At the 
same time it regards the Bible as literature, and as such applies 
to it the same laws and methods of literary and historical criti- 
cism as in the case of all other literary productions. It investi- 
gates its human origin—all the known elements, early or late, 
which entered into, or conditioned its composition. It raises and 
presses the question of textual integrity, and follows step by step 
the process of the gradual collection of the several parts into the 
canon. It inquires into the cause or causes of the varied estima- 
tion of its different books on the part of the church as represented 
by individuals and councils ; why some books were accepted with 
unanimous certainty ; why others attained to canonical recogni- 
tion only after prolonged doubt and hesitation ; and why still 
others were rejected. 

Biblical Criticism applies the methods of historical inquiry to 
Bible History as in the case of all other historical records. 
With due regard for the holy character of their material, it 
examines and tests the records in their own light and on their 
own basis as history. It studies Judaism and Christianity, not 
apart from, but as integral parts of the history of humanity. It 
does not confine truth to the Abrahamic family, but discerns evi- 
dences of inspiration in ethnic religions, and admits the proba- 
bility, if not the certainty, of both the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions being more or less influenced, in their doctrines and in- 
stitutions, by the dominant forces in civilization. 
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All this and much more falls within the scope of Biblical 
Criticism, whose aim is not surely to obscure the precious truth 
of our Holy Religion, but to broaden and deepen its apprehension, 
and so to illumine its pathway as that its enlightening and sav- 
ing power may find readier entrance into the minds and hearts 
of men. 

There should be no need at the present day of an apologetic 
preface to a discussion of Biblical studies, conducted in sym- 
pathy with, and under the candidly acknowledged influence of 
the science of Biblical Criticism. But with whatever measure of 
confidence and fairness one, thus obligated, may enter upon the 
discussion of Biblical problems, he cannot entirely rid himself of 
the consciousness that he exposes himself more or less to the sus- 
picion of unfaithfulness to the Bible. 

But there is on the other hand much encouragement to free 
and honest inquiry to be found in the increasing favor with 
which the science of Biblical Criticism is coming to be regarded 
by many who formerly viewed it with misgiving and alarm. 
Even so conservative a Biblical scholar as Dr. C. M. Mead pre- 
faces his work on “Christ and Criticism” with the statement : 
“I regard the higher criticism as not only legitimate, but as use- 
ful, and indiscriminate condemnation of it as foolish. Genuine 
criticism is nothing but the search after truth, and of this there 
cannot be too much.” The belief in plenary inspiration and the 
mechanical infallibility of the Bible, which formerly was so 
widely prevalent and so strongly entrenched, is fast giving way 
to more rational and spiritual views of divine revelation. 

No one has cause to fear that the Bible will suffer any harm 
from a careful study of its history, or from an honest critical in- 
vestigation of all its contents. And no believer in God, as re- 
vealed in Christ and the Inspired Word, need entertain any 
alarm for the foundations of the Christian faith from the search- 
ing and sifting methods of Biblical Criticism. 

Rather may we believe that as a result of such free and fair- 
minded procedure the ethico-religious power of the Bible will 
more powerfully influence the minds and lives of men. 
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With this prefatory representation of the true scope and aim 
of Biblical Criticism, I humbly venture to lay before the read- 
ers of this Review a few results of my study of the Apocryphal 
Writings, as a distinct class of Sacred Literature, closely allied 
to the Books of the Old and New Testament, which probably in- 
fluenced the New Testament writers in larger measure than has 
hitherto been generally acknowledged. If in the discussion some 
of the views presented seem to be strange and in conflict with 
long cherished theories concerning the Bible, I do not ask that 
they be accepted as the expression of mere personal opinion, but 
l invite simply a careful examination of the grounds on which 
are based the facts presented, along with their sequential 
inferences. 

Old Testament literature, according to the traditional view, 
dates from the death of Moses 1480 (?) B.C., and, after running 
its course of eleven centuries, abruptly closes with the prophecy 
of Malachi. Then followed four hundred years of darkness, dur- 
ing which long period the voice of prophecy was hushed. The 
holy oracles were dumb. The progress of divine revelation was 
arrested, and the world was left to grope its way through dark- 
ness without any further direct witness or guidance from God. 
This delusion, which has never satisfied the demands of reason or 
faith, has now almost entirely disappeared. In its stead there 
now prevails a view of revelation which is more consistent with 
the nature of God and more in harmony with the laws of history. 
Biblical criticism has re-written the story of the Bible, and has 
reconstructed its chronology. While it acknowledges the exist- 
ence of written records as early as the age of Moses, it assigns 
the earliest books of the Hebrew Bible, e. g., Amos and Hosea, 
in their present form, to the eighth century before the Christian 
era, and places the latest canonical books within the latter half 
of the second century B.C. These conclusions, if they may be 
so named, are the results of the literary analysis of the books of 
the Old Testament, and of a thorough investigation of all the 
historical sources belonging to the Old Testament period. 

Included among these sources are the books of the Apocrypha. 
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Some of them are contemporaneous with the latest canonical 
books of the Old Testament, while others touch the very threshold 
of the Christian economy. The latest books of the canon and the 
Apocryphal writings accordingly fill up the Biblical blank. In 
the later Old Testament books and in the Apocryphal literature 
we find the historical links which bind together the old and new 
covenants. The gap of centuries is filled up. The revelation of 
God moves onward in glorious continuity toward the goal of re- 
demption in the Messianic age. 

With the contents of the Apocryphal Books comparatively few 
of the present generation are familiar. All, however, are familiar 
with the fact that the Apocrypha hold a place in the Roman Cath- 
olic Bible on the same canonical plane with the books of the Old 
Testament, and that in all the earlier German and English Bibles 
they held a place between the two Testaments. 

They formed an integral part of the authorized version of 1611, 
and for a long period were read in the churches of England as 
books helpful “for example of life and instruction of manners,” 
conformably to the judgment of Jerome and other early Church 
Fathers. During the last two hundred years their influence upon 
the mind of the Church has gradually waned, and for the greater 
part of the present century they have been practically unknown 
to Protestant Christians. Their exclusion from the Bible, and their 
almost total disuse on the part of the Protestant Church, have 
been largely due to the indiscriminate claim made for them by 
the decision of the Council of Trent, which placed them on equality 
with the canonical books of the Old and New Testament. 

Now, through the impulse of Bibical Criticism and the influ- 
ence of enlarged conceptions of Revelation and Inspiration, there 
is a marked reaction toward the former favorable recognition of 
the “hidden books,” which may eventually restore them, as is 
hoped by many Biblical scholars, to their rightful place in sacred 
history and literature. 

The Apocryphal Books include the most authentic and valua- 
ble remains of literature belonging to the Persian (?), Greek and 
Maccabean periods of Jewish history—periods marked by great 
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social, political and religious changes. They reflect the later de- 
velopment of the religious thought and life of the Jewish nation. 
They show an advance in religious ideas and doctrinal beliefs be- 
yond the teachings of the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
and bring into light the material out of which was constructed 
the bridge of transition from the old to the new dispensation. 
This characterization is more especially applicable to the Apoca- 
lyptical literature which belongs to the same group and period. 

It was not therefore by accident or by arbitrary literary com- 
pilation that the Apocrypha came to be bound up with the Holy 
Scriptures, intermediate between the two Testaments. They 
belong there by historical right, as an integral part of the record 
of divine revelation. This explains their persistent hold upon 
the religious consciousness of the later Jewish Church, and of the 
Christian Church, likewise, down through the ages. As sources 
of religious and historical information they cannot be set aside 
or neglected by any one who would thoroughly acquaint himself 
with the history of the preparation which God made through the 
religious training of the Jewish nation for the reception of the 
revelation of His Incarnate Son. But their importance does not 
consist merely in the invaluable aid which they contribute to the 
proper study of the Jewish nation and religion. As already 
stated they are intermediate between the two Testaments. Their 
position indicates their two-fold function. They point forward 
as well as backward. To what extent they influenced the thought 
and language of the New Testament writings is an inquiry 
which is coming more and more to engage the careful and earnest 
attention of Biblical scholars. 

Dr. Davidson, in his able discussion of the Apocryphal Books, 
Enc. Britannica, Vol. IL., raises the additional and more delicate 
inquiry as to their advance in doctrine and opinion over the Old 
Testament, and their nearer approach to the New Testament. 
He states that “the existence of a certain advance cannot be de- 
nied, and is most certainly to be expected. For the Church did 
not cease to exist in these centuries, and if she was to appearance 
barren, yet in fact she was maturing into life the seed which she 
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had already conceived.” He confirms his statement by referring 
to the leading Jewish sects of the New Testament age, which in 
their germs date from the times of the Restoration; the one 
party—the Pharisees—adhering to their native Judaism; the 
other—the Sadducees—either attaching themselves exclusively to 
Gentile culture, or combining elements of foreign thought and 
worship with their native faith. In the Apocrypha, he claims, 
may be found many traces of such diverging opinions. 

It may be of some interest to the reader, as well as a guide to 
the further discussion, to have placed before the eye the list of 
the Apocrypha in the order in which the books stand in the Eng- 
lish Bible : 

. L. Esdras. 

. IL. Esdras. 

. Tobit. 

Judith. 

. The additions to the Book of Esther. 

The Wisdom of Solomon. 

The Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus. 
Baruch. 

. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 

10. The History of Susanna. 

11. The History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon. 

12.e hToPrayrfe Manasses, King of Judah. 

13. The First Book of Maccabees. 

14. The Second Book of Maccabees. 

The same collection, with the exception of first and second 
Esdras (designated by some as third and fourth Esdras) and 
the Prayer of Manasses, is given in the list of books declared to 
be canonical by the Council of Trent. 

It is not to our purpose to enter upon a critical examination 
of the origin of these several books. As to place of composition 
there is a marked dissensus of opinion. Some are assigned to 
Persia, some to Palestine, while others are traced to Egypt. 
Some are contemporaneous with the latest books of the Hagiogra- 
pha, while others approximate the Christian era. Still others, 
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notably second Esdras, it is argued, show distinct traces of Chris- 
tian influence, even as late as the reign of Domitian. 

As to contents, the peculiarly complex character of the books 
makes it difficult to classify them. Some plainly bear a historic 
stamp, as the Maccabees. Some are prophetic, as portions of Bar- 
uch. Some are philosophical, as the Son of Sirach and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Others, like Judith, Tobit, Susanna, and 
Bel and the Dragon are didactic narrative of a fictional charac- 
ter, corresponding to Job and Esther. 

Some rise to a high plane of moral excellence, and exhibit 
lofty ideals of wisdom, piety, patience, and of patriotic and relig- 
ious devotion. Others sink to the level of the crudely fabulous, 
and possess but little literary or moral merit. The variation of 
values corresponds to that which differentiates the books of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. With the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, as a class, no one will rank the list of the Apocrypha, 
whatever value may be attached to certain individual books. A 
careful study of the Apocrypha vindicates the judgment of the 
early Church and of Protestant Christendom in refusing to them 
equal authority with the canonical books. 

But this does not settle the claim made for the Apocrypha, 
touching their value as sacred literature. They still form a part 
of the collection of sacred books. As religious literature they 
reflect the thought of the age which produced them, and toa 
greater or less degree they influenced the religious thought and 
life of the generations following. 

In studying the history of the Apocryphal writings in their re- 
lations to the Old Testament Scriptures, two important facts ap- 
pear, which need to be specially considered : Their exclusion from 
the Jewish canon, and their inclusion in the Septuagint version. 
The seeming conflict of authority may find an explanation, in 
part, from a few facts drawn from the history of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon. 

The collection of the Old Testament books is well known to 
have been of gradual formation, not having assumed a relatively 
fixed form until shortly before the Christian era. The Hebrew 
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collection contained, according to Josephus, twenty-two books. 
These were grouped in three divisions called the Law, the 
Prophets, and Kethubim (i. e., ‘ Writings’) or Hagiographa. 
The first section contained the Pentateuch, which the Rabbins 
were wont to designate the “Five-fifths of the Law.” The seo- 
ond section contained the Prophets, arranged under two sub- 
divisions : the earlier or Former Prophets, and then the Prophets 
strictly so called, or the Latter Prophets. The third section con- 
sisted of the Hagiographa—Sacred Writings. At the head of 
this third division stood the three poetical books, Psalms, Proverbs 
and Job. The second group comprised Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes and Esther. In the last series stood Daniel, 
Ezra-Nehemiah (forming a single book), and the Chronicles. 

The order of the books in the two latter divisions of the Hebrew 
Bible, especially of the Hagiographa, were subject to variation. 

The three-fold classification of the Hebrew Bible undoubtedly 
represents three successive layers in the history of the collection. 
The books of the Law were collected first ; the Prophets and 
Histories second, while the Hagiographa were the last to be added. 

The Greek version of the Hebrew Bible, known as the Septua- 
gint, was completed at Alexandria about the middle of the second 
century B.C. This practically was the Bible used by the Lord 
and the Apostles, and the Hellenistic Jews in all lands. 

Two main features distinguish the Greek version from the 
Hebrew Bible. In it there is a wide difference in the arrange- 
ment of the books. There is no division into Law, Prophets and 
Hagiographa. The Law and the Historical Books come first ; 
the Poetical and Didactic books follow; and the Prophets stand 
at the end as in our English Bible. 

Another and more notable distinction is that the Septuagint 
includes the books of the Apocrypha. 

How shall we account for the two facts which have been cited ? 
The exclusion of the Apocrypha from the Hebrew collection can- 
not be explained away. It proves the existence and enforcement 
of a rigid rule defining the Sacred Scriptures as an authoritative 
standard for a class of Hebrews who confined their religion 
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within the traditions of the one chosen nation, and jealously re- 
sisted the Hellenizing influences which followed in the path of 
Alexander’s conquests. By tracing this tendency onward we 
reach the strict Rabbinical Judaism which found no point of con- 
tact with the religion of Christ. 

The Alexandrian Jews represented the freer tendency of re- 
ligious thought, which accommodated itself to the new civilization 
and contributed largely to it. They appropriated Greek culture 
and philosophy and thereby acquired wider conceptions of the 
divine presence and of the sphere of divine revelation. To a far 
greater degree than they were conscious they prepared the way 
for the religion of humanity. 

Of this spirit the Septuagint and the early Hellenistic litera-- 
ture are the product. And this largely explains the inclusion of 
the Apocrypha in the Alexandrian collection. The manner of 
their inclusion is noteworthy. They do not constitute a separate 
series, but are mingled indiscriminately with the books of the 
older Scriptures. The oldest manuscripts of the Bible which we 
possess and which are most authoritative for Textual Criticism, 
contain the Apocryphal writings without any mark to indicate in- 
ferior canonical authority. 

In the Vatican MS. Esdras First and Second are placed in the 
list of Historical Books ; Baruch among the Prophets, Wisdom of 
of Solomon and Sirach precede Esther, and Judith and Tobit 
follow. Similarly are the Apocryphal writings intermingled with 
the books of our own canon in the lists presented in the Alexan- 
drine and Sinaitic manuscripts. In the absence of literary docu- 
ments it cannot be determined how close to Apostolic times such 
an arrangement of the books belongs, but it is clear that by the 
Alexandrian Jews the Apocryphal writings were held as Sacred 
Scriptures. This, however, does not warrant the conclusion to 
which some have leaped, that the Apocrypha were recognized in 
Alexandria as being equally divine and inspired with the Law, 
the Prophets and the Psalms. 

But their presence within the sacred collection, while not 
proving that they stood on the same plane with the Law and the 
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Prophets, has strong argumentative force against the existence 
of a fixed Alexandrian canon. If, as some maintain, there had 
been a well-defined line of demarcation between canonical and 
uncanonical books, how would it have been possible for the 
Apocrypha to have found their way into the Septuagint at all? 

Nor is there sufficient warrant for the assumption of a fixed 
Hebrew canon. Esther was held in doubt by even the most 
rigid Rabbins as late as the Council of Jamnia, A. D. 90, and 
still later. The process of collecting the Old Testament books 
corresponded to that through which the New Testament canon is 
known to have passed. 

The miscellaneous collection of Hagiographa was unquestion- 
ably of later date than the layers which embrace the Law and 
the Prophets. Some of the books for a long period were re- 
garded as of doubtful authority, corresponding to the Antilegomo- 
mena of the New Testament. Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon, along with Esther, were controverted up to the close of 
the first Christian century. And, it may be added, that their 
claim to canonical authority, tested by their own contents, re- 
mains an open question to the minds of many devout Biblical 
scholars even at the present day, no less than during the Refor- 
mation period. 

It is certain that prior to the Christian era there was no fixed 
canon, enclosing an undisputed list of books. It is equally cer- 
tain that the canonical authority of all the Old Testament books 
cannot be made to rest upon the testimony of Jesus and the 
Apostles. 

The absence of all reference in the New Testament to Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, Esther, Ezra and Nehemiah is an omis- 
sion which counts as heavily against these books as does the 
alleged argument from silence against the Apocrypha. As a rule 
the argument from silence is uncertain and proves too much. 

We return to the fact-basis, that the Apocryphal writings 
formed an integral part of the Alexandrian collection. With 
this fact it is not necessary to couple the assumption that the 
same authority in all instances was assigned to the Apocrypha as 
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to the so-called canonical books. As a difference of values is 
known to have obtained in the case of the three layers of the Old 
Testament canon, it is probable that to the minds of many 
Hellenistic Jews the Apocrypha occupied a still lower plane. 

But it is equally probable that by many others such a line of 
differentiation was neither recognized nor applied. 

The important fact remains: the Apocrypha formed part of the 
Septuagint version—the Scriptures of the Hellenistic Jews. The 
Septuagint was the Bible of the Christians throughout the first 
century, and down to the middle of the second century. For 
the New Testament Scriptures did not come to occupy the same 
authorative plane with the Old Testament till the latter part of 
the second century. 

The scriptures with which Jesus and the New Testament 
writers were familar and to which they were wont to appeal, 
were the Septuagint version. St. Paul alone of the Apostles 
quotes from the Hebrew Scriptures, and this in rare instances. 
Kautsch maintains that he follows the Septuagint in every case ; 
while Toy explains the few deviations from the Greek version 
by supposing the use of an Aramaic translation. It is an ex- 
treme position to assume that not one of the New Testament 
writers made use of the Hebrew Scriptures. But that the use 
of the Septuagint was the rule may not be questioned. 

If, then, the Jews prior to their conversion to Christianity, 
and both Jews and Gentiles after their conversion, made use of 
the Greek Scriptures, did they exclude from their reading and 
study of the same, the Apocryphal books? No one will accept 
such an inference. One step further. If the Apocryphal books 
were read along with the canonical books, had they any mould- 
ings influence upon the religious thought of the readers ? 

Even in the absence of any proof from literary records, there 
could be but one answer to the question. 

But the record is at hand. We open the New Testament Scrip- 
tures and we find—what? “No direct quotation from the Apoc- 
rypha is tu be fonnd in the New Testament.” This may seem to 
be a surprising statement, especially when found to be supported 
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by such eminent Biblical critics as Reuss, Westcott, Salmon and 
others. But the statement of fact (?) does not disprove the use 
of the Apocryphal books by the New Testament writers, or their 
influence upon their thought and language. Nor was the state- 
ment so designed by any of the authors to whom it is accredited. 
On the contrary they cite numerous passages which show striking 
correspondence with texts found in Apocryphal literature. 

Stier collected more than one hundred passages from the New 
Testament which bear more or less resemblance to citations from 
the Apocrypha. Others by more rigid tests cut down the list to 
a much smaller number. But the most conservative scholars will 
not deny many coincidences of thought and language. The books 
which can be most frequently and distinctly traced are Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus. The former especially is regarded as the greatest 
and most original of the entire Apocryphal group. Farrar says 
of it (Expositor, 3d Series, Vol. 7, p. 338): “ No book has pro- 
duced a deeper effect on the language and imagery of some of the 
New Testament writers than this. In its theology and eschato- 
logy, its idealism, its recognition of God’s universal love, its com- 
parative tolerance, and its belief in some form of immortality, it 
marks the highest point of religious knowledge obtained by the 
Jews in the period between the close of the Old Testament and 
the dawn of the Gospel dispensation.” 

Dean Plumptre has enumerated nine parallels between St. 
James’ Epistle and Wisdom, and eight between Ecclesiasticus and 
the same Epistle. Edersheim likewise compares numerous pas- 
sages of St. James’ Epistle with kindred ideas, words and phrases 
in Ecclesiasticus as proof “beyond doubt” that St. James was 
familiar with the oldest known Apocryphon. 

For striking instances of St. Paul’s acquaintance with the 
Apocrypha the description of the Christian armor (Eph. VI.) 
need only be compared with Wisdom V. 17-23, and the illustra- 
tion of the Potter (Rom. [X : 21) with the same illustration, Wis- 
dom XV:7. Various other passages in Romans and First and 
Second Corinthians are paralleled in thought and often in lan- 
guage by texts from Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 
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The cautious scholar, Dr. Salmon, does not hesitate to ascribe 
to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews “ undoubted acquaint- 
ance with the disputed books.” Compare Heb. I.3 with Wisdom 
VII. 26, and Heb. I. 1, with Wisdom VII.22. The use of the 
rare words, dzavyacpa and zolvpeo@s cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the convenient phrase “ accidental coincidence.” Va- 
rious other parallels with Wisdom, notably in Chapters IV., VILI. 
and XII., and the references to martyrdom at the close of the 
eleventh chapter—conforming to the description of martyrdom 
found in 2. Maccabees—give fair proof of the author’s depend- 
ence upon apocryphal literature. 

Whether or not the prologue of St. John’s Gospel has suffi- 
cient affinity with the thoughts in Wisdom to have the force of an 
argument can be best determined by a careful comparison with 
Chapters VII.-IX. of Wisdom, especially with VIII. 38 and 
IX:1. 

But notwithstanding all the foregoing instances of parallel 
thought and language, and the many more that might readily be 
cited, no example of direct quotation is presented. This objec- 
tion might be effectually settled by reference to the unequivocal 
quotation by Jude from the Apocalyptic book of Enoch, but fair- 
ness does not exact such a defense. Biblical scholars do not 
commit the folly of raising the question as to the dependence of 
the Book of Revelation upon the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
absence of a single direct quotation counts for nothing against 
the one hundred and seventy resemblances in the thought and 
language of the Apocalypse to words and phrases found in the Old 
Testament books. 

But it is not alone in verbal coincidences that the New Testa- 
ment writings give evidence of their relation to, and dependence 
upon, the Apocryphal books. These latter are coming more and 
more into prominent and helpful service in tracing the evolution 
of the latent doctrinal germs in the Old Testament Scriptures 
to the full development attained in New Testament times. They 
furnish in large measure the material out of which were formed 
the doctrinal links which bind together the Pre-Christian and 
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Christian Economies. The continuity appears with marked dis- 
tinctness in the realm of eschatology. The hope of immortality, 
which found no expression in the earlier Jewish literature and 
which became a distinct belief only in the later annals, acquired 
new force from the intercourse of the Jews with their foreign 
conquerors. Similarly did the angelology and demonolgy of the 
chosen people attain to larger development during the seventy 
years’ captivity. Nor may we set aside as entirely unfounded 
the growing belief that the idea of a personal Satan became 
more vivid among the Jews from their familiarity with the Per- 
sian conception of Ahriman. It is doubtless going too far to 
assert that the doctrines in question were not native to the Jewish 
people ; but the prominence and marked development to which 
they attained after the exile indicate the certain influence of 
foreign environment. 

In the Apocryphal writings consequently do we find the ad- 
vance in eschatological ideas beyond the Old Testament concep- 
tions which prepare the way historically for the teaching of 
Jesus. 

But with all that may be accredited to the Apocryphal litera- 
ture, does it not forfeit all claim to an important position in 
the Preparatio Evangelica by the absence of all reference to a 
personal Saviour? It is not an evasion of the difficulty by rais- 
ing the counter-question: Does the absence of such specific refer- 
ences imply the absence of the hope? We do not thus interpret 
the absence of Messianic predictions from the Old Testament 
books, Esther, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Fortunately the Apocryphal books are not the only extra- 
canonical sources. In the contemporary Apocalyptic literature a 
new and even more valuable mine opens to us. Here we trace 
the progress of the Messianic faith in its clearest outlines. The 
Sibylline oracles (160-140 B.C.) strongly witness to a revived 
and energetic hope—the hope of national triumph and the expec- 
tation of the Great Conqueror. 

Still more distinctly do the Messianic ideas appear in the 
“ Similitudes” of the Book of Enoch (94-79 B.C., according to 
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Charles). In notes of prophecy even more clear than those of 
Daniel the advent of the Son of Man is hailed. To Him are 
ascribed attributes of majesty and humanity, of dominion and 
righteousness, and through Him shall deliverance be brought to 
the faithful, and to the wicked the retribution of Gehenna. 

While these Apocalyptic visions die away in a sorrowful gloom, 
and are far removed from the sublime conceptions of the New 
Testament age, yet in the representations of the advent of the 
Son of Man, suddenly appearing with a heavenly host, introduc- 
ing a reign of triumph, bringing destruction upon the wicked 
with the breath of His mouth, followed by the general resurrec- 
tion and last judgment,—in all this, however it may be explained, 
there is a striking resemblance to the teaching of Jesus and the 
Apostles. 

As the Apocryphal books were bound up with the canonical 
books, and thus formed part of the rule of faith for the New 
Testament writers, and as the New Testament writers could not 
have been strangers to the contemporary Apocalyptic literature, the 
question as to how far they were influenced in their thought and 
mode of expression by these extra-canonical sources is one which, 
to the minds of many Biblical scholars, is coming to have very 
important bearing upon the interpretation of the New Testament 
Scriptures. It is within the province of Biblical and Historical 
Criticism to sedulously investigate all extra-canonical sources in 
the effort to obtain new light for the better understanding of the 
Christian temple, and for the clearer interpretation of its mys- 
teries. 

There is danger of too narrowly guarding the glory of the 
Christian religion by restricting the operations of the Spirit of 
God to the canonical Scriptures, and by regarding all other liter- 
atures as profane. The forced effort, so frequently made, to ex- 
plain literary coincidences on the assumption that extra-canonical 
writers, and especially heathen writers, borrowed from Biblical 
sources, does not protect, much less exalt, the real claims of the 
Bible. On the contrary, it contradicts its explicit teachings. 
Nowhere has God left Himself without witness, the witness of 
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His word and spirit in the hearts of men. The Word lighteneth 
every man coming into the world (Romans IL: 14-16. John, 
I: 4-12). The conscience and reason of men in all nations, 
touched by the spirit of God, have responded in fragments of 
truth akin to the truth fully revealed by the Word Incarnate. 

The fulness of the times was not the ripeness simply of the 
Jewish nation for the Great Revelation, but a fulness of the times 
comprehending all history. The coming of the Son of Man, 
while it was in a profound sense a movement from God, at the 
same time was a world-movement or humanity-movement, including 
all nations—the whole moral education of the race. Strange, in- 
deed, would it be if ethnic religions and literatures were entirely 
lacking in correspondences with the Jewish religion and the relig- 
ion of Christ. It does not add to the sanctity or value of the 
Biblical writings to make them the exclusive treasury of divine 
truth. Nor, on the other hand, does it weaken their claim to 
unique originality and spirituality to acknowledge their partial 
dependence upon, and thought correspondence with, extra-Biblical 
writings. 

We have shown the probable, if not certain, use which the New 
Testament writers made of the Apocryphal books. 

The Christian theologians of the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, and those of the third century, knew the Old Testament 
only in its Greek form—the Septuagint, and consequently used 
freely the Apocryphal along with the Canonical books. They 
quote both with the same confidence, and apply to both the same 
formulas of honor. Reuss goes so far as to say that they at- 
tributed to them equal authority, based on equal inspiration, and 
cites as evidence passages from Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus 
and Tertullian, which are quoted as “ Divine Scripture.” West- 
cott has arranged in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary” a table of cita- 
tions from the Apocryphal books by fifteen of the Greek Fathers, 
beginning with Clement of Rome and ending with Chrysostom, 
and by eight Latin Fathers, beginning with Tertullian and ending 
with Augustine. Origen quotes them all, likewise Clement of 
Alexandria and Cypian, with one or two exceptions. Invariably 
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was it the custom of the Fathers to introduce quotations from the 
Apocryphal books with the formulas: “The Scripture Saith,” or 
“It is Written”—. At the the third Council of Carthage, in 
the year 397 A.D., which was led by Augustine, an ordinance 
was passed defining the list of canonical books. The list includes 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith and the two books of 
Maccabees. 

Additional testimonies need not be cited to show how general 
was the acceptance of the Apocryphal books, as Sacred Scriptures, 
during the first centuries of the Christian Church. 

The testimony of the Church throughout the Middle Ages is 
largely in favor of the Apocryphal books. 

There has been no decision of the universal Church determin- 
ing the limits of the canon. The varying judgments of indi- 
vidual scholars and the acts of Provincial Synods prior to the 
16th century did not assume to be a standard either of criticism 
or of eccelesiastical authority. 

The decree of the Council of Trent is an explicit ecclesiastical 
decision touching the canon. It assumed to speak for the 
Church Catholic. “The holy, ecumenical and general Council 
of Trent, following the examples of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
and venerates all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
* * * with an equal feeling of devotion and reverence.” 

Then follows the list of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, including the Apocryphal books, concluding with an 
anathema upon all “ who do not receive the entire books with all 
their parts as they are accustomed to be read in the Catholic 
Church.” By this decision the Apocryphal books were placed 
upon the same authoritative level with those generally regarded 
as canonical. But the Council of Trent was not ccumenical. 
It was convened as a Roman Council and was composed mainly 
of representatives from the Church of Italy. Besides, its author- 
ity was rejected by Protestant Christendom. The Protestant 
synods decided for another canon, and upon a principle differing 
entirely from that of external law. 

In the notable controversy with Eck, Luther said : “The Church 
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cannot give more authority or power than it has of itself. A 
Council cannot make that to be Scripture which is not by nature 
Scripture.” 

This was the Protestant principle, and was followed by the 
Reformers generally. They were as unwilling to rest the claim 
of inspiration of the books of the Bible upon the tradition and 
decision of the Church as they were to have the validity of 
doctrines determined by the same test. Canonicity, as defined 
by the Church, was for them no authoritative law. The Re- 
formers thus placed the Scriptures above the Church, and tested 
the several books by the self-evidencing authority of their own 
contents. The decisive test was, as Calvin contended, not the 
favor which may be accorded to books by the “suffrages of the 
Church,” but the “ confirmation by the internal testimony of the 
spirit.” That is, true canonical authority lies in Scripture 
itself and is not dependent on any Church or Council. 

We find accordingly that Luther and Calvin, Oecolampadius 
and Zwingli, were in no sense bound by traditional rules, but 
were free to question the canonical claims of certain books both 
of the Old and New Testaments, assigning Esther to the same 
plane as the Apocypha; likewise James, Jude, Second Peter and 
the Apocalypse. 

Luther translated the books of Wisdom, Tobit, Sirach, Bar- 
ruch, First and Second Maccabees, along with the canonical books, 
and prefaced the Apocryphal books with many favorable com- 
ments. He regarded First Maccabees as almost equal to the 
other books of Holy Scripture, and not unworthy to be reckoned 
among them. Of Tobit he says: “Is it history? then it is a 
holy history. Is it fiction ? then it is truly beautiful, wholesome 
and profitable fiction.” 

The Reformed theologians, in their zeal for the Formal Princi- 
ple, went farther than the Lutheran, and offset the decision of 
the Tridentine Council by defining in their symbols the books 
which they regarded as canonical. But, consistently with their 
own principle, their judgment, as the judgment of men, could 
have no more authority than the traditions of the church and the 
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decisions of Councils which they rejected. So that their authority 
in ruling the Apocrypha out of the canon of Holy Scripture has 
no more value than that of the Council of Trent in including 
them within the canon. 

The outcome of the controversy touching the problem of the 
canon is that the voice of the Church, as officially expresed, has 
declared no rule which has been accepted or rejected. So far as 
a conclusion has been reached it is that neither the canon of the 
Roman Catholic Church nor that of the Protestant Church de- 
fines the limits of inspiration or the word of God. 

It has not been the purpose of the present discussion to at- 
tempt to eliminate the line of demarcation which separates the 
Apocryphal from the canonical writings. That the latter will con- 
tinue to hold preéminence as the rule of faith and practice, in- 
vested with unique spirituality and divine authority, may hardly 
be questioned. But it is no longer a question whether, as here- 
tofore, they shall constitute a special and separate source for 
historical inquiry into the doctrines and institutions of the 
Jewish and Christian religions. 

Ewald, Stade and Holtzman have clearly shown that the Apoc- 
rypha and Apocalypses are without distinction used equally with 
the canonical books as sources of the religious development in 
Old Testament Judaism. Similarly do the quite recent works 
of Bossuet, Kriiger and Wrede set forth the value of this same 
body of extra-bibical literature as an indispensable aid to the 
proper study of the historical development of the thought and 
life of primitive Christianity. 

To summarize: I have endeavored to show that the Apocry- 
phal writings constitute the proper historical nexus between 
the old and new Covenants; the influence they exerted upon 
the later Jewish church, and the New Testament writers ; their 
frequent use as inspired Scripture by the Greek and Latin fath- 
ers ; their general acceptance and employment during medizval 
history; their canonical authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; the high value attached to them by leading Reformers in 
the sixteenth century; and, what should. be added, their partial 
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use in the Church of England to the present day. The neglect 
and disuse into which they have fallen in later times on the part 
of Protestant Christendom may be attributed partly to the un- 
due exaltation given to them by the Council of Trent, and partly 
to the narrow and mechanical conception of inspiration, which 
was the product of Protestant dogmatic controversialism. 

In commending them to the careful study of the Biblical 
student, I entertain no hope of their restoration to their former 
rank in sacred literature. In one respect that were to ask too 
much, in another too little. Biblical Criticism sets the Apocryphal 
books in new light, and uses them not for their own sake but 
for the purpose of illumining the pathway and progress of divine 
revelation. 

In no small measure the Apocryphal books embody the ethical 
and theological thought of the age immediately preceding the 
Christian era. As such they become 4 source of knowledge 
which neither the biblical interpreter nor the church historian 
may set aside or undervalue. 
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ON THE TRANSMISSION OF NEWLY ACQUIRED 
HABITS. 


BY R. C. SCHIEDT. 


The transmission of inherited qualities or characteristics is 
universally acknowledged by scientists. On the transmission of 
newly acquired habits there exist at least two diametrically oppo- 
site views. Professor August Weismann, of the University of 
Freiburg, is the chief champion of one of these views. He holds 
that the transmission of newly acquired habits is an utter impos- 
sibility, because he knows of no mechanism by means of which 
the changes occurring in the condition of the somatic cells 
could be communicated to the germinal cells in such a way 
as to bring about a corresponding change in the condition of 
the germ; besides, he claims to have established the correctness 
of his view by a large number of experimental facts. He main- 
tains that new specific characters must be the direct product of 
the germ. In his two papers, on “The Omnipotence of Natural 
Selection ” and “ On Germinal Selection,” he endeavors to ex- 
plain all the changes in the organic world by accidental germ 
variation and by natural selection. His contributions to science 
are undoubtedly the most brilliant and original since Charles 
Darwin, and the number of his disciples among eminent scientists 
is still considerable in certain quarters. I take for granted that 
my readers are all familiar with the principal points of Weis- 
mann’s theories. Having explained them repeatedly in this Re- 
VIEW, you will permit me, without further discussion of the me- 
chanism of inheritance, to present some objections to Weismann’s 
views. 

It is, indeed, a very difficult problem to explain satisfactorily 
the mechanical transmission of changed conditions from the so- 
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matic to the germinal cells, but it is no less difficult to demon- 
strate the relation of the bodily organs as they are potentially 
contained in the germ cell to the fully developed results in the 
perfected body, or, in other words, to prove the relation of invis- 
ible factors to visible factors. For no one has as yet been able 
to mechanically explain how the germ manages its constituents in 
such a way as to predestine them with marvellous accuracy and 
foresight to become an eye or a brain with its millions of complica- 
ted nerve-paths. We are in either case utterly unable to interpret 
these innermost processes of Nature’s workshop ; all that is granted 
us is, after all, only a feeble lifting of the veil. 

You will, therefore, not expect a solution of the problem from 
me. Experiments which demonstrate the transmission of acquired 
habits ad oculos are not available. My attempts in this direc- 
tion, although begun some five years ago, are still in their begin- 
ing ; this discussion will, therefore, be only tentative. 

Let us then, first of all, analyze the process necessary for the 
transmission of acquired habits. The changes in an organism 
should be primarily produced by external causes. They should 
be permanent. Secondly, these changes must take place in the 
hereditary substance of the cell if it is to act as a new principle 
in the life process. Being permanent, the new principle must be 
transmitted with every division upon the daughter cells. An ex- 
ample will illustrate what I mean. The spores of our fresh-water 
alge are very sensitive to light. This sensitiveness can be changed 
by continuons intense illumination or by continuous high tem- 
perature. The most natural conclusion would be that the change 
in the reaction towards light is due to a material change in the 
spores. If these spores should reproduce themselves by simple 
fission their offspring would most likely show the same changed 
position towards light. I never succeeded in proving this, be- 
cause I never had sufficient time to carry out the experiment, 
but J have proved in my experiments on cell-pigmentation with 
the oyster that the germ-cells had actually deposited a certain 
amount of pigment which had been transmitted to them from the 
somatic cells, the whole body having been exposed to the direct 
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rays of the sun for several days, and I have further proved that 
after fertilization this pigment was transmitted to the cells of the 
embryo ; a more extended investigation was impossible. 

Another example is furnished by the Bacteria. Pasteur and 
others have experimentally established the fact that virulent Bac- 
teria, e. g., Bacillus Anthrax and themicroorganisms of the chicken- 
pox, lose their poisonous properties when cultivated under extraor- 
dinary conditions, viz., in special culture-media or at high tem- 
perature. The new properties acquired by experimental trans- 
formism become so permanent in some cases that they are 
transmitted to the offspring. The conclusion is that material 
changes occur which are hereditary, so that we may speak of an 
artificially produced physiological variety of the Bacillus Anthrax. 
The new property is retained through many generations, even 
though the abnormal conditions have ceased, as has been proved 
by injections into animals rather susceptable for Anthrax Bacillus. 
Such animals have even become immune from the virulent 
variety. 

The same results have been experimentally obtained with 
higher organisms, i. ¢., acquired immunity has been transmitted. 

Tizzoni has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that mice 
and rabbits made immune towards tetanus and rabies transmitted 
this immunity to their offspring as a permanent inheritance. 
Behring has reached similar results for diphtheria. But of 
special interest are Ehrlich’s experiments with ricin and abrin 
and their effect upon mice. They are fatal to mice in very small 
doses. Taken in with the food they produce inflammation of the 
intestine and cause death. But when given in extremely small 
doses which are gradually increased the mice become so insensible 
to the poisonous effect that they could swallow larger doses, fatal 
in ordinary cases, without the slightest inconvenience. They be- 
came immune towards ricin and abrin. This immunity became a 
new habit acquired not only by the walls of the digestive tract, 
but by the whole body. This was proved in two ways: First, by 
subcutaneous injection. While ordinarily a syp5y5 (one two 
hundred thousandth) solution is fatal to the mouse, the animals 
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experimented upon could bear a 5}, solution. The second way 
is by treating the conjunction of the eye with ricin-solutions. 
Ordinarily a + or 1 % solution produces an intense inflammation 
of the conjunctiva, which may develop into a panophthalmitis 
and lead to the loss of the whole eye. In the case of immune 
mice, however, the mucous membrane of the eye no longer reacts 
with a ricin paste, even if prepared in a 10 % sodium chloride 
solution. The experiments, therefore, prove that the preparation 
which originally affected only the wall of the digestive tract must 
have produced changes in the tissues of the whole body. The 
process evidently begins with the absorption of the poisonous 
albuminous bodies through the wall of the digestive tract, whence 
it is carried to all the tissues of the body, whose cells adapt 
themselves to the poison and become antitoxinous. 

Ehrlich further investigated the transmission of the newly ac- 
quired immunity to the offspring and found that in cases where 
the male parent was immune transmission did not take place, 
while the offspring of an immune female parent inherited, with- 
out exception, the immunity. The probable reason for this 
difference is to be sought in the difference which exists between 
protoplasm and idioplasm. There is very little of the former 
in the spermatozoon, but a larger amount in the ovum and since 
the idioplasm is hardly accessible to external influences the 
spermatozoon was not effected by either ricin or abrin. 

Moreover, Ehrlich’s experiments never showed that the im- 
munity of the offspring lasted any length of time; it never 
became permanent, i. ¢., it in no case became a fundamental 
principle of the idioplasm. 

The disciples of Weismann will no doubt admit the correct- 
ness of these experiments, but they will agree that these cases 
are easily explained inasmuch as a direct absorption of the poison 
by the body fluid necessarily implies a direct transmission to the 
germinal cells. They, however, would not demonstrate a trans- 
mission of a habit acquired by the somatic cells upon the repro- 
ductive cells. This seems plausible. And yet, on closer exami- 
nation, we shall find that the error simply lies in the distinction 
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which is made between a simple phenomenon and a complex 
phenomenon. 

We must take into consideration that every organism is to be 
taken in its totality as a physiological unit. The question of 
heredity can only be discussed upon this basis. From this point 
of view we may say that the organism has been changed in its 
entirety by the ricin introduced into the body. Since every 
tissue, every cell of the body, has been affected by the ricin 
the organism certainly has acquired a new property, viz.: im- 
munity from certain fatal influences, and this newly acquired 
property is transmitted as soon as it has become the universal 
property of all the cells, the germinal cells included. If, for 
example, a plant or an animal of the lower type had acquired 
such a property in such a way transmission would have taken 
place not only through the germinal cells, but also asexually, by 
means of buds, offsets, layers, etc., i. ¢., by means of such parts 
of the body which in the course of time become new individuals. 

Just as the individual cell reacts with the ricin and experi- 
ences a permanent change which is transmitted as ricin-im- 
munity, so also is every cell influenced by the general condition 
of the wholv body, experiencing in that part of its contents 
which is specially receptive in such cases, viz: in its idio- 
plasm or hereditary mass, such material changes as are in ac- 
cord with the particular causes, whether it is a somatic cell or 
a germinal cell. 

Logically, if the organism is a physiological unit, then the 
manifestations of all individual organs, tissues and cells must 
finally unite into a complicated total effect, which condition the 
total condition of the organism. This total condition must be 
felt by every single part and must, therefore, become a newly 
acquired property. 

You all are familiar with the wonderful correlation of all the 
bodily organs and their inter-communion by means of the nervous 
system. And yet we must confess that from the standpoint of 
exact science almost nothing at all is known of the complicated 
dynamical processes of a multicellular organism. Our century 
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has witnessed the discovery of the conservation of energies. 
Continents separated by vast oceans exchange their thoughts with 
lightning rapidity by means of a copper wire; by means of the 
telephone New York converses directly with Chicago, and lately 
telegraphy has even dispensed with the wire. Photography has 
made astounding progress, and the phonograph preserves the 
modulations of the human voice for many years, so that now even 
the dead may actually speak to us. If all this is done through 
the medium of dead matter what may we not expect of the living 
organism ? 

We may, therefore, be permitted to propose the following 
thesis: Changes which occur in the general condition of an or- 
ganism through variations in one or the other function during 
the life of the individual create, if permanent, like changes 
in the individual cells of the organism, especially in that sub- 
stance which is the bearer of specific properties, viz.: the idio- 
plasm or nuclein. The hereditary substance of the organism 
becomes enriched through the introduction of a new principle. 
This new principle manifests itself in the development of the 
succeeding generation. The newly forming individual mani- 
Sests from the very start those habits which had been acquired 
by the parents through intercourse with their environment. 

I take the liberty of quoting at length in support of my view 
from Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles of Biology,” who says in his 
chapter on “ Heredity,” Vol. I., pp. 255-56: “It is not equally 
manifest a priori, however, that on this hypothesis alterations of 
structure caused by alterations of function must be transmitted 
to offspring. It is not obvious that change in the form of a 
part, caused by changed action, involves such change in the phys- 
iological units and throughout the organism; that these, when 
groups of them are thrown off in the shape of reproductive 
centers, will unfold into organisms that have this part similarly 
changed in form. Indeed, when treating of Adaptation (§69) 
we saw that an organ modified by increase or decrease of func- 

_tion can but slowly so react on the system at large as to bring 
about those correlative changes required to produce a new equi- 
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librium ; and yet only when such new equilibrium has been estab- 
lished can we expect it to be fully expressed in the modified 
psychological units of which the organism is built—only then 
can we count on a complete transfer of the modification to 
descendants. Nevertheless, that changes of structure caused by 
changes of action must also be transmitted, however obscurely, 
from one generation to another appears to be a deduction from 
first principles—or, if not a specific deduction, still a general im- 
plication. For if an organism A has, by any peculiar habit or 
condition of life, been modified into the form A’ it follows in- 
evitably that all the functions of A’, reproductive function in- 
cluded, must be in some degree different from the functions of 
A. An organism being a combination of rhythmically acting 
parts in moving equilibrium, it is impossible to alter the action 
and structure of any one part without causing alteration of ac- 
tion and structure in the rest, just as no member of the Solar 
System could be modified in motion or mass without producing 
rearrangements throughout the whole Solar System. And if the 
organism A when changed to A’ must be changed in all its 
functions, then the offspring of A’ cannot be the same as they 
would have been had it retained the form A. It involves a 
denial of the persistance of force to say that A may be changed 
into A’ and may yet beget offspring exactly like those it would 
have begotten had it not so been changed. That the change is 
the offspring must, other things equal, be in the same direction as 
the change in the parent we may dimly see it implied by the 
fact that the change propagated throughout the parental system 
is a change towards a new state of equilibrium—a change tend- 
ing to bring the actions of all organs, reproductive included, into 
harmony with these new actions. Or, bringing the question to 
its ultimate and simplest form, we may say that, as on the one 
hand, physiological units will, because of their special polarities 
build themselves into an organism of a special structure, so, on 
the other hand, if the structure of this organism is modified by 
modified functions, it will impress some corresponding modifica- 
tion on the structure and polarities of its units. The units and the 
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the aggregate must act and react on each other. The forces exer- 
cised by each unit on the aggregate and by the aggregate on each 
unit must ever tend towards a balance. If nothing prevents, the 
units will mould the aggregate into a form in equilibrium with 
their pre-existing polarities. If contrariwise, the aggregate is 
made by incident actions to take a new form its forces must tend 
to remould the units into harmony with the new form. And to 
say that the physiological units are in any degree so remoulded 
as to being their polar forces towards equilibrium with the forces 
of the modified aggregate is to say that when separated in the 
shape of reproductive centers these units will tend to build 
themselves up into an aggregate modified in the same direction.” 
So far Herbert Spencer. The properties which he attributes to 
his hypothetical physiological units belong to that substance 
which is the bearer of the specific characteristics and which is the 
hereditary mass inclosed in every cell of a complex organism, 
viz.; the idioplasm or chromatin of the nucleus. 

Thus the cell has the power to reproduce and retain either its 
idioplasm conditions of its superior, the body. It constructs for 
itself, as it were, a composite picture from other constituents of 
the system of the material body consisting of other constituents, 
and it reproduces this picture from internal causes in the new 
embryonic development. This is somewhat analogous to the 
power of the brain to store up impressions received from the 
external world and to reproduce them, thereby modifying and 
changing its very cell structure. This leads us to a subject 
which lies beyond the realm of pure natural science, but which 
has been so marvellously developed by modern physiological 
psychology. 

The distinguished botanist Nageli expresses a similar idea 
when he assumes that the albuminoid bodies, organized into 
idioplasm, carry an image of their own local changes to other 
places of the organism, affecting there corresponding changes. 
He says: “ Every change which the idioplasm experiences at any 
point in the body is felt everywhere and is correspondingly 
utilized. Even a mere stimulus is at once telegraphed in all di- 
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rections and has everywhere the same effect, for there is a con- 
stant exchange of idioplasmic conditions of tension and of motion. 
This constant intercommunion sustained by the idioplasm ex- 
plains the otherwise remarkable fact that, in spite of the vast dif- 
ferences in nourishment and stimulus which the idioplasm ex- 
periences in the different parts of the body, it is everywhere 
developed and transformed to an equal degree, as is shown by the 
well-known fact that the cells of root, stem and leaf reproduce 
the same individuals. Thus its changes and moods are dynam. 
ically transmitted in all directions, permeating the whole indi- 
vidual and transforming it in the same manner, so that every 
separating germinal cell carries with it and transmits all the local 
effects of the whole being.” 

There is, however, still another point of view from which this 
problem may be discussed. It is clear that if the newly acquired 
habits or properties of an individual become the permanent con- 
stituents of the hereditary mass of its cells, and are as such trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations, then also the inherited proper- 
ties must be looked upon as a possession which has been gradu- 
ally acquired from former generations of the species in the course 
of the long process of the development of nature and its adapta- 
tion to external causes. The original hereditary mass has been 
step by step increased by new material ; it has changed the char- 
acter of its apparatus from generation to generation, constantly 
receiving new impressions, like the brain which fixes continuously 
new series of memory pictures, deriving ever new ideas from them. 

From this point of view we learn to understand the full im- 
port of the much discussed theory which maintains that the whole 
series of forms through which the higher organisms pass from 
the simple egg to completed adult condition merely represent a 
repetition of the developmental process which the species has 
undergone in the course of many geological periods, beginning 
with the protoplasm and rising gradually to a cell colony, from 
Blastula to Gastrula, from the fish stage to the terrestrial Verte- 
brate. 

Possessing the inheritance of numberless generations, the 
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egg-cell develops the inherited germ layers, growing from inter- 
nal causes and yet in constant intercourse with the external 
world (i. e., adapted to it) in a similar way in which the species 
has developed. Thus, according to Haeckel’s biogenetic law the 
ontogeny of an individual is a brief recapitulation of its phy- 
logeny, i. ¢., the story of the individual is the story of the tribe 
or race. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings I may once more empha- 
size the fact that the analogy between the remarkable properties 
of the idioplasmic or hereditary mass of the cell and the no less 
remarkable properties of the brain substance is only a remote 
one, for the material basis as well as the processes of develop- 
ment are very different in the two cases. We can only in a very 
general way say that external causes produce in a complex or- 
ganic system effects which are preserved in the system and be- 
come internal causes, which in turn manifest themselves within 
the system in the form of resultant effects that can only be ex- 
plained on the basis of such causes. When, for example, past 
events, of which we may have completely lost sight, are sometimes 
and suddenly reproduced again by the brain substance through 
some internal causes we recognize the power of memory belong- 
ing to organic substance. So do we likewise discern in embryonal 
processes, foreshadowing from internal causes the structure of 
eye and ear, to be used only at a much later period, the nature of 
organic transmission, viz., that ability of the organic substance, 
to receive into its system external influences, which it once ex- 
perienced, as permanent components and to transform them into 
a new fundament, ready to be developed at any time, just as a 
memory picture may be revived in the brain substance. This, in 
a general way, explains why in the embryonic development of an 
organism organs arise complete in form, long before their func- 
tions manifest themselves, e. g., mucus glands long before 
mucus is secreted, mechanical supporting structures such as 
bones long before supporting structures are needed, eyes and ears 
long before the conditions for sight and hearing are at hand. 
Surely external influences are here without avail; we must ac- 
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knowledge the presence of internal causes through which the 
power of transmission or the development of the idioplasmic 
fundament reveals itself, i. e., the embryonic parts assume dur. 
ing their development various forms calculated to serve definite 
purposes, because these forms have been gradually acquired by 
preceding generations and have been fixed through permanent 
impression upon the material system of the transmissible or 
idioplasmic mass of the cell-body. 

To find the mechanical apparatus of this process, and to ex 
plain it in the same way as you would explain the working of the 
keys in the piano, is, I believe, a fruitless undertaking. Never- 
theless the attempt is being made. Under the leadership of 
Professor Roux, of Halle, Weissmann’s greatest co-laborer, the 
study of Biomechanics has assumed such dimensions that it has 
become a special branch in Biology. Time will show whether it 
is granted to man to behold the ultimate workings of God on this 
side of the great unknown or whether he needs a finer organ of 
vision not manufactured by the optician. 

In summing up this lengthy discussion, I would say that, in 
my humble judgment, acquired habits or properties influence the 
idioplasm or nuclear chromatin of all the cells of the body, the 
germinal cells included, and are, therefore, transmissible, while, ac- 
cording to Weismann, acquired habits, which only affect the 
somatic cells, cannot be transmitted. 














III. 


THE MINISTRY FOR THE TIMES. 
BY REV. C. CLEVER, D.D. 


There is more than a twinkling intimation in this subject, that 
a ministry that shall be successful in the coming century must 
have characteristics, that will preéminently distinguish it from 
those that have preceded it. It is a new age upon which we are 
entering. Though the same stars twinkle in the diadem of night, 
and the same sward spreads itself as a carpet for our feet, as 
those our fathers saw and trod upon, yet all else is changed. The 
changes have not all been for the best. Temptations and trials 
beset men to-day, which would have ground to powder some of the 
heroes of the faith whose names remain as inspirations to subse 
quent centuries. Where in some former times the Devil was sat- 
isfied to build a chapel, to offset the influences of a church, he 
now builds a cathedral. The hook which he then dextrously cast 
into the sea of human life bated with a dollar, and which was 
caught at by a crowd of hungry expectants, has now dangling 
upon it the thousands. The thrones, and dominions, and prin- 
cipalities, and powers which staggered the apostolic energy of 
St. Paul have been so manifoldly multiplied that a new pen of 
inspiration is needed to picture them. Household altars are be- 
ing buried, as these Vesuvii of wickedness belch forth their horrid 
streams of fire and death. Not Rachel, but Rachels are weeping 
for their first born, which have been carried away in these mael- 
stroms of wickedness which submerge whole quarters of our cities’ 
population. Princes and potentates whose piety of but yester- 
day seemed the very breath of God falling upon those who came 
under their influence are to-day a contempt and a by-word. 

In such an age, with such a flood of wickedness coming in 
upon it, a successful ministry requires peculiar talents, peculiar 
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energy and a peculiar consecration. A minister without all 
these in the highest sense “is like a smoothe file, a knife with- 
out an edge, a sentinel who is afraid to let off his gun.” When 
wickedness is backed by some of the wittiest and wisest, ministers 
must be bold to reprove, and ready with the keenest weapons to 
show to the sturdiest foe that there is a God in Israel. 

There are men in every department of life who are relegated 
at the first touch to a place in the past. They may be tolerated 
for a while, but they will be properly labelled and deposited in a 
museum of natural curiosities before the conflict has more than 
begun. Recognizing the pressing needs, men who are counted 
worthy of leadership are all alert to adjust their sails that they 
may be filled with the favoring breezes of heaven. They are 
loyal to twentieth century inspirations. 

Is it true that theological instruction has failed to catch the 
new breath that is abroad, which, by its generous healing, makes 
itself felt as the power of God? Is it true that there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the Church is “not able to meet the demands 
and, therefore, cannot last?” Has the ministry lost its hold 
upon the minds and hearts of the people who are bearing the 
burden and heat of this long summer day of peculiarly difficult 
toil? Are we confronted with problems that we cannot solve, 
with civilizations which we cannot leaven, with movements which 
we cannot control, with destinies with which we cannot grapple ? 
No, a thousand times no. Though cheered by such a holy con. 
fidence, we must not fail to recognize that the ministry must be 
filled with men who have clean hands and pure hearts. Their 
energy must be more than Titanic. Their preparation must be 
long and arduous. They must be willing to toil thirty years and 
count it a great privilege to be permitted to labor there. 

The minister to make himself felt must be aman. If there be 
an acknowledged demand for manly men, in any calling, it is 
preéminently so in regard to preachers. There must be found in 
vigorous exercise all the noble qualities that enter into the high- 
est type of manhood. The problems he must meet, the men he 
must direct, the truths that he must bring to bear upon human 
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life and the ever-expanding range of his activity need men of the 
highest character. Sydney Smith made all England laugh, at 
the expense of the clergy, when he insisted that mankind were 
divided into three classes, men, women and preachers. To many 
men, who are by no means disposed to be hypercritical, the com. 
mon run of preachers seems to be a connecting link between the 
monkey and the man, with a predominance of the former in his 
make-up. When we listen to the whine of some of these pul- 
piteers it would seem as if nature must have started to make a 
man, but finished out with something entirely different from 
what manhood means in relation to other professions. 
Fortunately, we do not hear so frequently, now-a-days, the 
lugubrious whinings about the hardships of the ministry. Theo- 
retically we are supposed to occupy a position that might excite 
the envy of angels. Ours surpasses in dignity the places enjoyed 
by the kings and potentates of the earth. It is unmanly to be 
ever setting the ministry up as a calling which furnishes nothing 
to encourage and tempt the best talent in the earth. To enter 
upon it in that spirit is like having a temple without the sacred 
fire. If it can be said of real men, in general, that they were sent 
into the world to be a spiritual foree—to accomplish a divine 
plan and purpose, even as the angels of God in heaven, and to 
overcome the opposition which resists the accomplishment of life’s 
holy purpose; of how much more can this - be designated as the 
mission of the minister of God? “ Realms of infinite truth burst 
open above him, inviting him to tread those shining courts along 
which Newton dropped his plummet and Hershel sailed.” And 
when these shiny ways are familiar to his every-day experience he 
shall go on into the eternal, a veritable Columbus discovering the 
secret things of God which will be revealed to virtue and faith. 
All the great names of Old and New Testament story are the 
exemplifications of that type of manhood needed now for the 
seers who shall discover the new paths for the new generation 
ready to follow them. Occasionally there is a rift in the charac- 
ter of some of these which reveals a depth of sin that would not 
be tolerated in these latter days of spiritual enlightenment. But, 
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from the rule followed here, it would seem that the Spirit of God 
could not use well an instrument that was not the embodiment of 
genuine manhood. 

The people must find in the occupant of the pulpit a man, 
his voice and manner, his message and appeal, his warning and 
correction must come from one who would be regarded manly 
on the bench, at the bar, behind the counter or on the bustings. 
If all this is keyed to any other note it will be sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. Give diligence to present thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. “Re- 
gret is frequently expressed, and sometimes wonder, that so many 
preachers, qualified apparently by much talent and culture, fail 
so miserably in getting any vital connection with men or their 
people.” It is doubtless from a lack of manliness. This 
qualification is as necessary as the possession of the Holy Ghost. 
It is required for a man to move among his fellows with influence 
and power. Too frequently ministers expect consideration from 
the dress they wear, or the position they occupy, or the work to 
which they are peculiarly called, instead of for the manliness they 
possess. Men do not expect us to hesitate to speak out our 
honest convictions. We are expected to stand face to face with 
the great problems about which men are thinking. A manly 
opposition will be revered by the crowd in the long run, when 
it is kindled with fire burning in a heart indignant at wrong. 
We are to walk with men in the full blaze of the temptations of 
every-day life, and not sneak along some hidden copse where 
manliness would smother. 

Taken as a whole, the preacher to-day addresses manly men. 
The triflers do not go up to the house of God. Those who are 
twisting the truth so as to suit seared consciences and depraved 
hearts are not listening for a divine message. Tempted and 
tried men want to see Jesus and through Him know God. 
Children whose affections have been bruised and whose life-boat 
is going down the rapids cry out, “Show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” If we come to them it must be with a message 
that is divine. For this they are listening. “If the religion 
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is divine,”’ they say, “‘ what message does it bring tous? Is it one 
of despair, or hope, or bondage, or of emancipation. Speak it 
out if you know what it is. Show us the path in which we are 
to walk more clearly, which will explain why we were sent into 
the world and how we are to live in it. This tune goes manly.” 
To men and women waiting for such a message the speaker 
must come with all his energies alert. It is not simply to preach 
as a dying man to dying men, but it is as a man who is all alive 
with God and can make others move under the spell of the same 
divine inspiration. Then there will be no ground for the as- 
sertion that the “ clergy are at present divided into three sections : 
an immense body who are ignorant, a small proportion who 
know and are silent, and a minute minority who know and speak 
according to their knowledge.” They will stand for the highest 
type of the sons of God, whose birth-right has not been sullied 
by earthliness. They have tarried with God, and, their faces 
glowing with the peace within, they are showing the way into 
the hill of the Lord. 

The coming preacher will have a message. In Bible story 
we have a picture of one who, fleet of foot and stout of body and 
strong of wind, wanted to run. He had no message either good 
or bad, but, evidently having lost his head, simply wanted to run. 
Such fantastic entertainment of spectators, and such a generous 
expenditure of physical energy, may do on parade grounds or on 
féte days. But where there has been a great slaughter and a 
kingdom hangs trembling in a balance ; whena king is anxiously 
awaiting definite news of the battle; when a whole city is in 
breathless expectancy, they wait to receive a man with a message. 
To such an one they will listen, and his message will produce a 
profound impression. 

No one dare be indifferent to manner in the pulpit. Grace, 
and energy, and eloquence form a trinity of forces which only the 
stupidest would dare to despise. A slouchy angel would not be 
a more disgraceful sight to the redeemed than aslouchy preacher. 
The things, new and old, that are to be brought forth from the 
treasury of the Lord must be presented on a golden salver and 
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on a golden altar and mingled with the incense of the saints. 
But, after all, these things belong to the temple and its adorn- 
ments ; but the message is the sacred fire. 

‘‘Men of God have always, from time to time, walked among men 
and made their commission felt in the heart and soul of the com- 
monest believer.” The prophet is still among us. His tongue has 
been touched by a living coal from off the great altar. He has seen 
the clouds of glory trailing in the temple. With all his spiritual 
energy, quivering at fever heat, he has cried out: “ I am a man of 
unclean lips.”” But from henceforth he has had a message. It 
is not his eloquence that moves all classes, like the tall oaks and 
the tender saplings are moved by the swell of the storm. It is 
not the manner of the man, but the matter, that reminds us of 
the day spent in the temple. The words spoken do not fall upon 
our ears like the sound of the brass or the tinkle of the cymbal. 
The man becomes a voice and not an echo. 

“The voice sounds like a prophet’s word 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.’’ 

How easy it is to be an echo. It is sent back from the moun- 
tain side, or the forehead of a glacier. It requires no heart, no 
sympathy, no burden-bearing, no impatience with the things that 
are, because they are not the things that ought tobe. The moun- 
tain to send back an echo needs not stand before the burning 
bush or feel the sanctifying influence of God, before it was lifted 
from its ancient bed, be driven as if by fiery spirits, when sin 
stands unrebuked in the high places; and sometimes so impas- 
sionate that it becomes angry at the covenant-keeping Jehovah, 
because He does not let the lifted thunder drop. But a voice 
needs all this and much more. A man with a message will have 
all these experiences, in a greater or less degree. His call may 
come to him in the still small voice, but it will be as clear and 
well defined as when Moses heard God speak out of the burning 
bush. Though endowed with all the learning of the Egyptians, 
with a physical energy that made him respected, in a day when 
prowess commanded such a premium with an apparent fullness 
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of the times breaking over the suffering Israelites, he is but an 
echo when he spoke to his brethren that day, after he had smit- 
ten the Egyptian. They would not so much as regard his wishes 
and cease their contention. When he found that his act was 
discovered he became a fugitive and a wanderer in the desert. 
But when he heard God in the burning bush, and caught the 
wonderful message, “ I am that I am sends thee,” he became a voice. 
He stands before the King with nothing but his humble staff, he 
speaks to all the Israelites as the messenger of God, he slays with 
his staff a whole army of Egyptians, he points his brethren down 
a vista of revelations that grows with ever expanding glory, till 
we hear the overture of the angel and see the young child and 
His mother in the manger. It isso now. The echo killeth, the 
voice giveth life. The echo seems to add the lie to the humble 
strivings of faith, the voice confidently pointeth to the mountain 
tops, all aglow with the glory of God. The echo leaves the man 
in the desert, weary with life ; the voice drives him into the thick 
of contending elements, to preach righteousness in the great con- 
gregation. It is of the echo that Whatley says: “Many a me- 
andering discourse one hears in which the preacher aims at noth- 
ing and—hits it.” The voice will always have a message and it 
will prove the power of God and the wisdom of God unto the 
salvation of man. 

His message must bear upon every-day life. Charles Kings- 
ley complained that his heart almost broke when he found how 
little the power of the Gospel was felt, when Chartism shook the 
English throne and threatened to overthrow all the traditions of 
English society. It will require a reconstruction of our theol- 
ogy and a new race of preachers if the Church is not to loose its 
hold upon the business, politics, art and society of the dawning 
century. The Gospel must come out of the pulpit and walk 
up and down with men, as when Jesus Christ traversed the 
coasts and highways of Palestine. 

The literature of the day simply ingnores the Church, as a fac- 
tor, in the development of modern life. It may not be sceptical, 
but it fails to feel the quickening influence of the Gospel. 
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“ Since Christianity has become a specialism, instead of the con- 
trolling influence in every-day life, it seems to be rather a 
diminutive affair.” True it is recognized as the common law of 
the land, but no statute in the legal realm is so readily ignored 
or treated with contempt. It is a common tradition, which is 
fast becoming a maxim, that business and religion have nothing 
in common. When the Church dares to interfere it is met with 
a withering scorn, with a what have I to do with thee? Men 
who are specially devout in the services of the sanctuary are 
loudest on the exchange in demanding something which will 
drive whole regiments of widows and children into beggary; and 
the anathemas of God against such dastardly wickedness, though 
thundered from the pulpit, fall upon heedless ears. It is because 
Christianity has been eliminated from science and art that we are 
building no great cathedrals, composing no oratorios and writ- 
ing no Infernos or Paradise Losts. Carlyle may be right when 
he says “ that a man stand and speak of spiritual things to men. 
It is beautiful, even in its great obscuration and decadence ; it is 
among the most beautiful, most touching objects one sees on the 
earth. This speaking man has in these times wandered terribly 
from the point, has alas, as it were, totally lost sight of the point, 
could he but find the point again, take the old spectacles off his 
nose and looking up discover, almost in contact with him, what 
the real Satanas, and soul-devouring, world-devouring devil 
now is.” 

It will not always continue so. The set time is at hand when 
men will recognize the Gospel as the only power whereby the 
waves of anarchy can be stayed and tottering thrones steadied. 
Business cannot get along without truth and righteousness and 
honesty. Literature will emerge from its nasty cesspool of real- 
ism and will seek to be guided to the stars. Art will finally be 
disgusted with its nakedness and will be grateful for the hand of 
religion to lead it up to the divine ideas which have inspired the 
world’s masterpieces. Esther did not more certainly come to the 
Kingdom for her time than religion for these times. 

The Gospel can as assuredly revive all the blasted energies of 
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modern life as the spring sunshine will awaken the forest and 
field and garden into new beauty and gladness. The work of 
the preacher is to bring a message to men where they are. He 
must not be piling the salt in the garret, while the meat is perish- 
ing in the cellar. The glitter of the bushel that hides the candle 
will not satisfy the lost traveller. Let it once be recognized that 
Christianity is the “supreme spiritual influence which elevates 
and harmonizes all the spheres of human life;” and what a new 
vision will open up before the preacher. He may stagger at 
first, but, honestly seeing the expanding boundaries, he will find 
himself in the presence of the burning bush ; and God will speak 
to him. Our conceptions of the power of the gospel are so beg- 
garly that we practically count the world-conquering ideas of 
Christ, and his Apostles, as chimeras dire. For the moment we 
acknowledge that the enthusiasm for humanity overpowered the 
rational judgment of the Saviour, “and his imagination took the 
place of that sweet reasonableness, which controlled Him on all 
other occasions.” We can not stand with Him on the mount, 
and feel assured that all we see and hear must bow before Him, 
as its rightful Lord. “If duty were felt to be intimately con- 
cerned with the general common and secular life its worship 
would be much more real, as responding to the wants of all. Its 
schemes of beneficence would gain in vigor and manliness, be- 
cause they would be part of the general direction of human life.” 
The life-long lamentation of the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, that 
incarnation of English philanthropy, was that he could not arouse 
tke Christian people of England to the wrongs that should be 
redressed, the evils that flourished under the management of 
those who were counted among the ornaments of the Church, and 
to the great want of codperation on the part of the Christian 
forces of the Realm, to the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
among men. It will not be so any longer. The strong are be- 
ginning to feel that it is their bounden duty to support the 
weak. Stewardship is becoming a sacred idea. Men are learn- 
ing that it is more Christ-like to serve than to be waited upon. 
Both rich and poor will listen for this divine note in the preach- 
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ing that will be effective in the coming century. The rich will 
want to hear so as to dispense under the new conception of life 
with the surplusage which has flown into their coffers. The poor 
will want to know how to express the gratitude due to those who 
have remembered how the Lord Jesus Christ said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” The coming preacher will con- 
vince men that luxury neighboring with want is a crime; that 
selfishness battening upon the sufferings and wants of a fellow- 
man is a sin; that greed of gain, at the expense of the rights of 
others, is devilish ; and all alike will be damned eternally from 
the presence of the Almighty. He will be filled with a passion 
for Christ-likeness and for human brotherhood ; and then, with a 
Gospel that possesses power for every realm of life, he will preach 
glad tidings to the poor, the opening of the prison doors to them 
that are bound, and the acceptable year of the Lord. Up, then, 
my brothers and enter into your portion. While you glory ina 
past that is all fragrant with heroic service and sacrifice, be 
assured that your day is lighted by a brighter sun; your message 
quivers with richer millenial glory, and your harvest field is 
crowded with the sheaves that the angel reapers will wearily gather 
with the setting sun of the world’s history. 

He must preach a Gospel of Hope. The age in which we 
live is abounding with prophecies which would have furnished a 
half dozen of former centuries with inspirations and endurances 
that would have held fast in the face of their temptations and 
trials. A message of despair will never find an anxious listener ; 
much less will it nerve an honest laborer to thrust in the sickle 
to gather the golden grain that waves white unto the harvesting. 
Men are driven to despair in the world. Here there is such 
storm and stress that heart and flesh fail and give way to fear. 
It is for the rolling of this great burden from blistered minds 
and crushed spirits that men come into the house of God. It is 
a sign of senility or failure to find nothing but desolation and 
death in any age. God is in heaven and every black Friday of 
human history will be followed by a Sabbath tide of revelation 
and power. 
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It is related in the memoirs of Caroline Fox that when Emer- 
son visited Carlyle he entertained him by showing him through 
those parts of London where it seems as if the children of men 
had consorted with devils, to see how low human nature could be 
dragged before it would be annihilated. After he had shown the 
American sage some of the darkest specimens of besotted man- 
hood and womanhood, he turned upon him with a cynicism that 
_ at first must have stunned, and said: “Do you belive in a Devil 
now?” But the calm philosopher and poet replied: “Iam more 
and more convinced of the greatness and goodness of the Eng- 
lish people.” To one whose God was lost in the mazes of pan- 
theistic idealism this reply astonishes us. Put side by side with 
some of the utterances from the pulpit it puts us to shame. It 
requires but a simple childlike faith in Providence to feel the 
breath of heaven fanning the honest toilers who are laboring to 
advance the Kingdom of God. 

If it can be said by one of the best interpreters of poetry, 
“ The pessimist, like the poor, we have always with us, but in liter- 
ature it is only the optimists who have lasting power and attrac- 
tion,” how much more truthfully can this be said of the messen- 
gers of God. There may be times when we must look at the 
spots in the sun, but when such a vision so enthralls us that we 
can not see the sun itself, it is time to go down from the moun- 
tain top and live in the vale below. 

Have the promises failed? Has the throne of the eternal 
crumbled? Have the hands that unhinged empires and gave 
new directions to civilizations become paralyzed? Has the Holy 
Ghost ceased to inspire with Pentecostal power the hearts upon 
which rest the interests of a world struggling up to the richer 
experiences of the Christian life? Have the lives that girded 
with the armor of righteousness on the right hand and the left 
been sacrificed in vain? It is shocking to think that many pul- 
pits answer to one or all these questions, yes. The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah in vain breaks the seals of the book before these 
blind leaders of the blind. Go round about the foundations and 
tell the towers of the palace which the king has builded. Here 
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we shall see massive stones that unmistakably tell of the heavenly 
quarry. Here we shall see cedars that have come from the Leb- 
anons where the angels are seeing the face of God. Here we 
shall behold joints compacted together which will witness to the 
cunning of that hand which is fitting up the mansions of the 
blessed. B | 

Men want a Gospel of hope, and it will not and should not 
listen to any other. It is such a Gospel that has been com- 
mitted to our hands. The light of the everlasting day shines 
upon this earth and the darkness cannot compress it. The 
heathen are to be given to the Son for an inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a possession. As the rain and 
the snow come down and return not, but give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater, so shall every word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth. It shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that whereunto I please. It is Browning who says: 

It’s wiser being good than bad, 

It’s safer being meek than fierce, 

It’s fitter being sane than mad, 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched, 
That, after last, returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched, 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once, prove accursed. 

The power and glory of the Gospel have not waned since 
martyrs bled and died, that new stars might be added to the 
banner of the Prince of Israel. It has potency for those who 
are struggling with the constantly increasing problems that vex 
earnest men and women. It can and will accomplish as noble 
victories in the twentieth century as in the first. There are 
men and women to-day fashioned by the influences of the Gospel 
in every church who would count it a privilege to die for the 
truth. There is in them a passion for souls. They see the 
triumph not from afar, but as just at hand. They are about the 
Father’s business and would not tolerate a messenger who could 
not help them to see more clearly the breaking of the day of the 
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Lord. “It is because Tennyson isa religious poet that he is 
the most representative poet of our time. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary by shallow unbelievers, our time is a time, 
not of growing unbelief but of growing faith, and the poets who 
have greatest influence and a clear title to immortality are 
those who deal most with that which is immortal in man.” 
There is no room for despair to those who have caught the 
spirit of Christ. There was no hour in his earthly life, when 
He did not see and feel the presence of the everlasting 
Father. There was no hour dense enough to hide from 
Him the triumphs of the Gospel. There was no opposition 
strong enough to check the flow of the waters of life till every 
corner of the earth had been irrigated with their divine heal- 
ing. There were no serried hosts that could stand before the 
triumphant advance of His banner. And without such notes and 
victory in our preaching we have no place among the splendid 
possibilities of the age, all alive with the hope and promise of 
His coming. Those who will be true to the inspirations that 
will come to them will find the stars fighting in their courses 
for them. And if it should happen that life’s long work is 
not finished while the shadows Jengthen upon the plain the 
sun will forget to set behind the western hills til] the last enemy 
has been put to rout. Then as a prophet, and priest, and king 
the preacher will “put by the well-worn tools without a sigh and 
go expecting elsewhere better work to do.” 





IV. 
RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIAL LIFE. 
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In the study of history we discover two fundamental elements 
in human nature which, in their chief characteristics, resemble 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces operative in the physical 
universe. One of these is the principle of Individualism, the 
other the principle of Organization. These two elements are 
precisely opposite in their tendencies. They are not in contrary 
opposition, but rather in polar opposition, by which we mean 
that they are not in such opposition that the existence of the one 
necessarily excludes the existence of the other. They are both 
necessary and complementary elements of human nature. In 
their harmonious development, where each is allowed its legiti- 
mate function, human nature will reach its normal condition, the 
fruits of which are peace and happiness. But if either is per- 
mitted to predominate the equilibrium will be disturbed and 
peace and happiness destroyed. 

If in nature the attractive power of the sun should be de- 
stroyed the planets would fly off in tangents and probably meet, 
in their mad flight through space, with other flying bodies and 
mutual destruction would follow. Or if the sun should gain 
such power as to overcome the centrifugal force, then the earth 
and other planets would be irresistibly drawn into his fiery fur- 
nace and there be consumed. And thus, if individualism suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the element of socialism, or the power of or- 
ganization, anarchy necessarily follows with consequent misery 
and destruction. Or if the development of the principle of or- 
ganization is carried to the extreme of centralization, the result 
would be substantially the same. And hence, as far as conse- 
quences are concerned, it becomes a matter of indifference which 
is in the ascendancy. Either condition is abnormal and ruinous 
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to individuals and society alike. In either case we suffer a reign 
of antinomianism, whether under the form of pretended law, on 
the one hand, or of open lawlessness, on the other. The only 
real difference would be that the semblance of order would be 
preserved by centralized power to cover up the real lawlessness, 
while abnormally developed personal individualism would entirely 
set aside and act in defiance of all law. In either instance might 
is made the principle of right and the powerful domineer over 
and oppress the weak and use or abuse them for their own ad- 
vantage. And eventually oppressed and oppressor must go down 
alike in the overthrow that follows. Revolution always follows, 
overthrows anarchy, or misrule, as the case may be, and gives 
society a new start in an opposite direction from that from which 
it revolted. 

A careful study of history demonstrates that this abnormal 
state of things has existed ever since man cut himself loose from 
God and began to assert his “ rights” as a free and independent 
being. 

Sometimes we find one of these principles in the ascendency, 
and sometimes the other. Like the pendulum swinging from one 
extreme of the are to the other, so these two elements of human 
nature have alternately prevailed, each in the times of its ascend- 
ency inflicting dire calamities both on individuals and society. 
The brutal selfishness of men, in either case, asserts itself, leaving 
his moral nature in eclipse, and God is forgotten. 

In this constant struggle for supremacy with such varying suc- 
cess, every one, whether king or peasant, lord or vassal, rich or 
poor, has found it expedient to frame an excuse for the conflict ; 
and the excuse usually assumes the euphonious title of “ 22ights.” 
Not right, but “rights.” There is a world-wide difference be- 
tween the two words. Both are legitimate, both are desirable, 
and both ought to be preserved. But unhappily “rights” has 
been used to crush the Right, and men have wantonly and 
cruelly prostituted power, when acquired, to oppress the weak. 

“ Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” according to the 
Declaration of Independence, are the inalienable “rights” of 
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men. When these are trampled on, revolution becomes the right 
of the oppressed. But alas! men are not satisfied when they 
have attained their rights. Instead of rightly using them they 
seek to crush the rights of others by tyranny and oppression and 
use them to advance their own interests, and thus mankind has 
suffered almost untold misery through the ages. 

And yet, amid these bloody conflicts, we discern the interven- 
tion of an intelligent constraining power, authoritatively com- 
manding, “So far shalt thou go, but no farther.” Without 
this divine control, mankind would, doubtless, long ago have 
been destroyed by such mutual conflicts. God has been exert- 
ing this salutary influence through the instrumentality of proph- 
ets, teachers and wise men, whom he has inspired for the purpose 
among all peoples. Buddha in India, Confucius in China, Zoro- 
aster in Persia, Socrates and Solon in Greece, and others who 
could be named, are examples among heathen peoples of a higher 
wisdom and a purer morality than unaided human nature could 
produce. But the highest examples of a divine inspiration and 
of a holy influence are furnished in Moses and the prophets of 
Israel. Such men as these God has raised up among all peoples 
and in all the ages to be the salt of the earth. Their personal 
religious characters in their own times and the influence of their 
writings in all times subsequent to their own have undoubtedly 
saved the race from total destruction. 

Many of them, indeed, suffered martyrdom for the cause 
of righteousness. But that itself became a new force in 
the saving purpose of divine providence, just as in the early 
Christian age the “blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church.” 

God would have spared Sodom and Gomorrah, if ten righteous 
persons had been found there. So we believe that amid all the 
wickedness of mankind there were enough righteous persons to 
preserve the race from perdition. And through these, God, in a 
profound sense, “ declared His righteousness for the passing over 
of sins, through the forbearance of God,” until “the fulness of 
the time was come,” for Him to send His Son, and set Him forth, 
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a propitiation, through faith in His blood; that He might Him- 
self be just and justify him that has faith in Jesus.”* 

In Jesus, the greatest and best of all the prophets, we have the 
model Man in whom individual personal freedom was developed 
alongside of perfect obedience to law. In Him we behold the 
ideal Man, who in His personal character exhibited the most per- 
fect independence. He unreservedly held and expressed his own 
opinions, without fear or favor. He moved with absolute moral 
freedom among all ranks of men. He condemned sin in beggar 
and king alike, being no respecter of persons. He never ex- 
pressed any consciousness of sin in Himself. He never confessed 
to an error or repented, because He at no time transgressed the 
law in the slightest particular, nor uttered a word againt govern- 
ment or authority. On the contrary, He cheerfully submitted to 
the law, “to fulfil all righteousness ;” and thus He perfectly har- 
monized, in His own life and words the principles of freedom 
and of law. And when charged with heresy or diabolism He 
answered calmly, and with a perfect consciousness of innocence, 
“ Which of you convicteth Me of Sin?”+ This man became the 
propitiation through His atoning sacrifice for the whole world, 
and so redeemed the world from the curse of the law. He taught 
men the true nature of God. He revealed to men their true re- 
lation to God. He healed up in His own mediatorial person and 
life the breach made by sin. He showed us the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of men. 

These fundamental principles of His religion were neither 
understood nor appreciated by the majority of men in His own 
day. Nor have they yet become fully understood, though signs 
are not wanting to show that men, in Christian lands, are begin- 
ning to apprehend, and act upon them, not indeed perfectly, but 
yet really and truly. Wise men are studying mankind in rela- 
tion to God, and beginning to understand what is meant by the 
saying, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self.”t{ And accordingly, wherever Christianity prevails we 


* Rom. 3: 24. 25. 
+ John 8:46. 
t2 Cor. 5: 16. 
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find men surrendering to its benign influence, enjoying well-nigh 
complete individual liberty, and cheerfully obeying the laws of. 
the land. Among those enjoying this liberty, the social nature 
is reaching out towards its normal development, not only in the 
organization of the Church, but also in the organization of the 
State, and all codperative institutions. The individual element 
and the social element have not reached a state of equilibrium, 
but there is a movement going forward in the direction of har- 
mony, evident even among the jarring and conflicting interests 
of men who see little worth contending for beyond their personal 
“ rights.” 

Current history in the British Empire, and in the United 
States, where Christianity, in its purest principles, has been fos- 
tered, without hindrance, displays an exhibition of personal 
freedom, developing itself in harmony with the highest form of 
organized society yet enjoyed by men. And we may add that it 
is growing under the government and protection of the wisest 
systems of organic and statute laws ever enacted by human 
legislation. 

Dr. Josiah Strong (to whom we are indebted for much con- 
tained in the preceeding pages) says, “ Jt is of the utmost sig- 
nificance that now for the first time in the history of the race 
the same causes are favorable to the development of both ;’’* 
that is, to the development of the individual and the organization 
of society. The causes to which he refers are the forces of 
steam and electricity. These physical forces are doubtless highly 
favorable to this two-fold development. For it must be clear to 
every observer of the advancement of the material and commer- 
cial interests of mankind that the invention of machinery for all 
purposes has necessitated organized labor and organized capital 
in all branches of business. And, at the same time, it demands 
the cultivation of the individual in all those elements of his 
nature, which make for personal independence and self respect. 


It is also equally evident that the forces of steam and electricity 
are now absolutely indispensible to the advancement and pro- 


* Tie New Era, page 27. 
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motion of human life under present conditions. Through these 
forces all barriers hitherto separating mankind have been broken 
down or surmounted. Mountains and oceans no longer forbid 
the mingling of the nations in commercial and material enter- 
prizes. All nations and peoples through commercial intercourse 
are beginning to recognize the solidarity of the race, and to ac- 
knowledge their mutual responsibilities, in the form of inter- 
national law, which all nations feel in duty bound to respect and 
obey. 

But in view of the undeniable fact that the highest and most 
advanced civilization of this wonderful age is found precisely 
where Christianity exists in its purest form, and where its ele- 
vating presence exerts a powerful influence for good, even on 
those who are not its votaries, have we not a legitimate reason to 
assume that this morally convalescent state of society is largely 
due to its regenerative energy? Can we suppose that physical 
forces alone, though capable of annihilating time and space, can 
regenerate and elevate the social organism, or raise the single 
individual to this high state of civilization? We do not, of 
course, question their civilizing powers, but we do seriously ques- 
tion whether the moral and spiritual elevation of mankind can 
be promoted by physical forces. In themselves they are neither 
morally good nor bad. They are simply the servants of men, 
and can be used to promote or retard the progress of religion ac- 
cording to the will of those who use them. The civilization of 
Greece and Rome, and of ancient Egypt, were in many respects 
equal to our own. But in a moral and spiritual aspect, there is 
no comparison. The forces which promoted their civilizations 
were so degrading that the people sank in moral turpitude, about 
in the same ratio that they rose physically and intellectually, until 
their moral degradation grew so heavy as to crush even their in- 
tellectual and physical energy. And if our civilization were no 
higher than physical forces could raise it we might reasonably 
expect it to fall eventually into a similar ruin. 

If we eliminate the ethical and spiritual forces of our civiliza- 
tion we shall find that philosophy, science, literature, and material 
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prosperity could not long promote or maintain the harmonious 
development of the individual, and of social organization. On 
the contrary any or all of these forces may be used for good or 
evil. And so steam or electricity, though powerful means for 
promoting either or both principles involved, may, like all physical 
and mental forces, be used to advance one and injure the other. 
Whatever advantage we enjoy through them is due to their right 
use, and their right use depends on our conscious exercise of 
obedience to the ethical law of right. And our high sense of moral 
obligation rests not only on the teaching and personal life of the 
historic Christ, but even more on the practical influence of 
Christianity, or of the life of the glorified Christ, as this is seen 
actively operative in His Church, under the renewing and sanc- 
tifying energy of the Holy Spirit. 

Christianity is indisputably revolutionizing, not only the social 
life of the people in our own country, but it is felt and exercises 
a powerful influence among all nations. In consequence of this, 
diplomacy is rapidly taking the place of the sword in the arbitra- 
ment of national disputes. And the brotherhood of men is rec- 
ognized in the conciliatory spirit with which all questions of 
national and international interests are discussed. 

Again, the wonderful and rapid growth of the Church in 
America, in a ratio greater than that of the population, and its 
spread into all portions of the country, are strong proofs that its 
elevating power is felt in all strata of society. Even among the 
working classes it is pressing forward, and we believe, if statistics 
could be gathered in all places as easily as in the cities, that the 
evidence would show that the Church is not losing its influence 
among the poor to so great an extent as is sometimes asserted. 
Blatant infidels and lawless anarchists make a great noise and 
bluster in their mad ravings against the Church. But people who 
make the greatest noise are usually neither the strongest nor in 
the majority. But they can belie and misrepresent the quiet, 
sensible people who are animated by higher moral principles 
and characterized by far better practices. 

It has become the vicious custom to publish broadcast every 
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theft, robbery, murder, suicide and all other crimes, with the ap- 
parent purpose of showing the failure of the Church to bring 
society under the power of the Gospel. And even Christian 
writers pessimistically reiterate the cry, “The Church has failed 
to perform her mission to society.” She has sought, we are told, 
to save individuals exclusively, not caring to elevate society as a 
whole ; as if individuals could be converted and saved, while so- 
ciety is left to perish! The law of love, it is claimed, has been 
ignored by the Church, and thus she has maimed the Christian 
life and belittled Christ’s conception of it. 

With such disparaging views of the work of the Church we 
cannot agree. It puts Christ and His Church in an attitude of 
antagonism, which facts do not justify. Christ made no mistake 
in sending forth the Church; nor has He failed to make His 
presence felt at all times in her ministrations. She has not failed 
to appreciate her mission or to do her appointed work. Bus 
some people, in their misdirected zeal for the “ historic Christ,” 
and for what He personally said and did while on earth, fail to 
recognize the “ glorified Christ,” in the glorious work which He 
is doing in the Church. Thus they sever Christ from his Church, 
the head from the body, in their efforts to discredit the Church, 
attributing what is due to her influence to other causes. Thus 
it is held that whatever spiritual influence the Church exercises 
on society is due rather to incidental and unconscious effects 
than to any intention on her part to bring the social organism at 
such into the obedience of Christ. According to the theory 
under consideration the most potent factors in the normal de- 
velopment of human life, which is now fairly started on its up- 
ward way, are the material elements of steam and electricity. 
The discovery of anodynes and anesthetics, which have revolu- 
tionized the practice of surgery, rendering many operations easy 
and painless, is either the result of accident or attributable to the 
efforts of a godless science. The religion of the Church has 
nothing to do with the amelioration of human woe in its relation 
to our social condition. She neglects to practice or to teach 
man’s moral obligation to his brother, as if true religion concerned 
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the individual alone. She teaches the individual to love God, but 
not to love his neighbor, thus inculcating spiritual selfishness. 
So far, therefore, as society partakes of the salvation of Christ at 
all it does so independently and in spite of the Church. Such 
ideas seem to pervade the writings of social reformers and to 
dominate all their efforts in seeking the elevation of society. 
And while many good things, of course, are written and practiced 
by them, their good effects are nullified by these wholesale de- 
nunciations of the Church of Christ and her methods, apparently 
because she resists their secularizing plans and purposes. 

According to our conception one chief aim and practice of the 
Church is to lift up men into a social organism far above the 
plane of nature. Her own organization rests in the sphere of di- 
vine grace above the level of all merely human societies. And 
there in that high position to which she has lifted her members 
she exercises her best energies in promoting the development of 
the highest and holiest individual character, on the one hand, and 
by means of association in work and worship she aims at the cul- 
tivation of a perfect social organization, on the other. But it must 
be evident, on a moment’s reflection, that the perfection of such 
a social organism is absolutely dependent on the regeneration of 
the individual and the cultivation of the new spiritual life into 
which he is born. It must, of course, be admitted that perfec- 
tion has never yet been reached, simply because of the imperfect 
material with which she has to work. 

But we cannot admit of a dualism between the individual and 
society, which will permit the spiritual elevation of either inde- 
pendently of the other. If the individual is pervaded with the 
life of Christ he must be the organ of His Spirit, and the so- 
ciety of which he forms a vital part must be correspondingly 
sanctified. 

She has not generally organized “ Institutional Churches” to 
gather up and feed and clothe the poor, in order then to follow 
with the ministration of spiritual food. Neither is that a neces- 
sary part of her mission any more than it is her mission to set 
up cheap restaurants and lodging houses for the same purpose. 
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It is certainly right for city churches to send properly accreditted 
missionaries, clerical and lay, male and female, into the “ down. 
town districts,” that they may come in touch with the multitudes 
there in order to save them, but we cannot believe that the 
Church in general is under any special obligation to mingle on 
equal terms with the lower strata of society in order to save it. 
If, however, she trains her members in the social teachings of 
Jesus, and they, under that inspiration, go out either as indi- 
viduals or in societies organized and equipped for the purpose of 
lifting the fallen, she is doing, according to our best judgment, 
her own legitimate work. And it is little short of robbery to 
deny her the credit which rightfully belongs to her. Where, 
we may pertinently ask, do such individuals and societies get the 
inspiration which impels them to such Christ-like deeds ? 

Church members in general are neither personally nor finan- 
cially equipped for the individual work demanded in some quar- 
ters. If they attend to their own church work, and coutribute, 
according to their ability, for the support of missionaries, whether 
for foreign work among the heathen or for home work in disti- 
tute places, or for special work for the very poor in the “down 
town tenements,” they are doing a work for Christ and obeying 
His “ second great Commandment.” 

If some individuals and extra-ecclesiastical societies do this 
kind of work, and then boast of their superior charity, and ac- 
knowledge no obligations to the Church for the impulse given 
them in that direction, they simply put a damper on the good 
effects of their own work; for in so doing they alienate the peo- 
ple whom they assist from the Church, and thus lay impedi- 
ments in their way of coming to Christ Himself. Such work 
ends in a mere exhibition of humanitarianism, without any per- 
manent and distinctive Christian character. 

Suppose the Church should disband and abandon the work of 
feeding, clothing and reclaiming men from poverty and wicked 
ways, how long would such good works continue? Possibly for 
a generation or two; probably a less time than that. In the 
course of time all would sink into moral degradation and de- 
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creptitude, and our civilization would fall to pieces. Selfish 
greed and unholy ambition would crush society under the iron 
heel of oppression and servitude. The name of Christ would be- 
come a historical reminiscence, and, like the gods of Greece and 
Rome, He would be relegated to the realms of myth and 
poetry. The beautiful dream of Christianity would be read by 
future generations with an admiration akin to that with which 
we read of Jupiter Olympus and other myths of ancient story. 

But such a supposition is simply unthinkable for the loyal 
patriotic Christian, who believes that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is to become universal among men. There are those, however, 
“who speak of our civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, 
and forget entirely how large a share of all is due to Christi- 
anity” (Rose). 

Others claims much for Christianity, but create a dualism, 
contending for an odious distinction between Christianity and 
what they are pleased to call ‘ Churchianity ;’ the slur is intended 
to express contempt for the Church, while at the same time they 
pretend to glorify Christianity. They are willing to adopt the 
words of Colton, that “ Public charities and benevolent associa- 
tions for the gratuitous relief of every species of distress are 
peculiar to Christianity; no other system of civic or religious 
policy has originated them; they form its highest praise and 
characteristic feature.” They agee with Hannah More, that 
« Christianity bears all the marks of a divine original ; it came 
down from heaven, and its gracious purpose is to carry us up 
thither. Its author is God; it was foretold from the beginning 
by prophecies, which grew clearer and brighter as they ap- 
proached the period of their accomplishment, ete.” Yet, strange to 
tell, the same devout votaries of Christianity, are equally willing, 
nay, apparently anxious, to deny the gracious agency of the Church 
in the promotion of this glorious religion, of which she is the only 
divinely authorized exponent in the world. The “ Kingdom of 
Christ ” they regard as an entirely separate and distinct mon- 
archy which they somehow, somewhere, at sometime, hope to see 
firmly and triumphantly established in spite of the Church of 
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Christ and her persistent failure to apprehend her mission or to 
perform her God-appointed duty. They seem willing to crucify 
the “body of Christ,” lest it hinder the progres of His “ King- 
dom,” as if the Church were a hindrance rather than a help to its 
advancement. And thus they overlook or ignore the undeniable 
fact that the Church was organized, inspired and equipped by 
her Lord for the very purpose of promoting His Kingdom in 
the world and of sustaining the truth on which it is founded, as 
its “ pillar and ground.” 

Is not the Church a divine institution, supernatural in origin, 
and permeated by the life and Spirit of Christ? Has He not 
put into her hands the Word and Sacrements, and endued her 
with power from on high, to go forth into the world and disciple 
the nations by baptizing and teaching them the principles of his 
religion or the laws of His kingdom? And has He not promised 
to be with her all days, with the assurance that the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against her? And has she not ever 
since the day of Pentecost been pushing her conquests in all 
directions? Yes. But why, then, has she not long ago won the 
world to Christ? The answer is not hard to find. Every 
hindrance that men and devils could devise to block her way to 
the conquest of the world has impeded her progress. Not only 
the antagonism of the world itself, in the forms of government, 
laws, literature, philosophy, science and superstition has been 
met by her ; but also the opposition of false professors of religion, 
and even of good men within her own organization, has largely 
contributed to the retardation of her onward progress. So that any 
failure she seems to have made is due to the unfaithfulness and 
pharisaical hypocrisy of individual members and to the antagonism 
of human nature, which is always restive under wholesome disci- 
cipline. No one will hold Jesus responsible for the treachery of 
Judas, though He knew perfectly well he would betray Him. 
Neither should the Church be held responsible for the Judases who 
enter the fold and try to cover up their hypocrisies under the 
sanctity of the Christian profession. 

And besides all these hindrances to her progress, strange as it 
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may seem, the bad character and sinister conduct of men among 
the “masses” who antagonize and vilify the Church are exten- 
uated, while the Church must bear the reproach of having failed 
to lead such men to Christ. The fact is she has been unremittingly 
offering them the Gospel, and they have persistently refused it. 
They have met her overtures of mercy with the bitterest animosity, 
and repelled her kindest efforts with the most spiteful antipathy. 
It is not uncharitable, therefore, to assume that such men would 
repel Jesus Himself in about the same way if He should appear 
personally among them. They might be tempted to follow Him 
for the “ loaves and fishes,” but not “ for the meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” * This would only be a repetition of the 
experience he had with such men in the days of His earthly mis- 
sion. Accordingly it is with'a bad grace that Christian writers, 
with an apparent gusto worthy of a better cause, admit and reit- 
erate the charge against the Church that she has failed to ap- 
preciate her mission and to do her legitimate work. Such pub. 
lished writings only encourage the enemies of Christ and his King- 
dom in their malicious efforts to break it down. 

It is simply an outrage to Christianity and to Christ Himself 
to ask His Church, His own.body, the “ pillar and ground of the 
truth,” + the embodiment of His Kingdom in the world, to fall on 
her knees and confess to blatant infidels and profane miscreants 
that she has failed in her duty towards them, notwithstanding she 
has suffered the bitterest persecutions at their hands for her faith- 
ful proclamation of the Word of God. This hue and ery against 
her from that quarter is in the spirit of that howling mob that 
cried, “ Crucify Him,” in the days of old. 

Poverty is certainly to be deprecated and wretchedness to be 
pitied, but they can furnish no excuse for denying Christ or 
anathematizing His Church, for the Church has, in the spirit of 
the Master, extended the helping hand as far as opportunity offered, 
and, therefore, she has done what she could to ameliorate the con- 
dition of society, and to raise up the down-trodden and oppressed. 


* Ju. 6: 26, 27. 
¢1Tim., 3:15. 
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And it may be added that society suffers about in the proportion 
that it refuses to accept her overtures of mercy, and will con- 
tinue to suffer as long as it treats the Church of Christ as an 
enemy and refuses her friendly offices. 

We can not, of course, close our eyes to the lamentable and 
appalling poverty which many suffer through the greed and ra- 
pacity of others. But we can not believe that this is chargeable 
to the criminal neglect of the Church, though that sin does lie 
and crouch at the doors of some of her members, who forget that 
every man is his brother’s keeper. On the contrary, her aim and 
purpose is to save not only the souls of men, but to improve their 
earthly condition by holding up, by precept and example, the fra- 
ternal law of love. Thus she has proven herself the most potent 
factor in elevating society in this country to the high and happy 
state of civilization which the present generation enjoys. And 
however much may be due to modern labor-saving machinery and 
the power of steam and electricity in the advancement of human 
progress, it is difficult, if not impossible, to see how they can pro- 
mote civil liberty and social organization in any normal way 
without the uplifting and sanctifying power of the Gospel. They 
are simply material forces, and may be used to crush the masses 
or to carry their burdens, according as the men who use them are 
governed by the law of selfishness or the law of love. And 
while many are down in the depths of poverty, and degradation, 
and distress, it is, nevertheless, true that the majority of the people 
in America are free and happy. nd in all genuine Christian 
lands this happiness blesses a larger number than ever before in 
the history of the world. The rigors of poverty are, doubtless, as 
distressing as ever, but where the Christian Church has a free 
hand in administering to the necessities of the poor, no matter 
through what agency, either directly or indirectly, their poverty is 
lessened to the extent of her power to relieve it. 

Now, in view of these facts, it must be admitted that Chris- 
tianity is the purifying and elevating force in our civilization, 
not merely through isolated individual effort, nor independently 
and in spite of a recalcitrant Church, but through the obedience 
and active energy of the Church herself. 
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It is certainly very desirable that this Christ-like work should 
go forward far more rapidly than it has at any time in the past. 
But this can only be done in the proportion that all the members 
of the Church earnestly lend a helping hand in carrying out her 
beneficent enterprises. This would accomplish far more good 
than to stand aside and ery, “ The Church is a failure,” or than 
to engage in independent personal work or in independent or- 
ganized effort, and then boastfully cry, “See my zeal for the 
Lord in doing what the Church ought to do, but neglects.” 

It is true that she must change her methods and adapt them 
to the changed conditions of her environment as civilization ad- 
vances and social life demands it. But has she not, in fact, been 
constantly making such changes and adjusting her methods to 
her new relations as they are formed from generation to gener- 
ation? Is not her history made up largely of such changes as 
new circumstances and new needs required at her hands? If 
she had not thus adopted her methods to her constantly changing 
environment, following the direction and guidance of her ever- 
present Lord, the gates of Hades would long ago have prevailed 
against her. Her very evident vitality and activity in spreading 
the Gospel at this day, resulting in lifting up the down-trodden 
and oppressed, stand out as living witnesses of her fidelity to her 
mission, which no denial can set aside. Her work, of course, is 
not directed to the regeneration of society as a whole, but to the 
individuals of which it is composed. In this she follows the ex- 
ample of Christ, who at no time attempted to reform the organism 
of society. And this is in harmony with the very nature of hu- 
manity. No state and no society can be better than the indi- 
viduals of which it is constituted, and hence the normal order re- 
quires that individuals must be regenerated first, and then the 
regeneration of the social organism will follow of necessity. This 
is the order followed by Jesus Christ and His Church. 

But the. Church is so slow. Well, possibly she ought to ad- 
vance more rapidly. And there is little doubt, if she could 
muster all her forces, and set them to work like a well-drilled 
and perfectly equipped army, that her victories and conquests for 
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the kingdom of her Lord would be more rapid and decisive than 
they appear to be. But it must be remembered that her au- 
thority over her members is maintained by moral forces only. 
She has no physical or legal power to compel men to give 
personal or financial succor in carrying forward her God-ap- 
pointed work. Whatever she accomplishes, it is by the voluntary 
consecration of men and means. And only as her members are 
constrained by the love of Christ will they enthusiastically work 
for or contribute towards the consummation of the kingdom. 
But unhappily there never was a time when all her members were 
imbued with her spirit or her zeal for the salvation of others. 
Even in the days of her first love she was hindered by false 
brethren or by the sluggish efforts of lukewarm members. It 
was one of the hindrances of the Apostolic Church that she was 
weighted down with bad or indifferent material, which she could 
not assimilate or use for the promotion of her mission. A study 
of Acts and the Epistles will fully corroborate this statement. 
Yet no loyal Christian will assert that the Apostolic Church 
failed to appreciate her mission, So the Church, in every period 
of her history, has suffered from the same cause, and this, added 
to outside resistance and antagonism from every quarter, has 
served the purpose of preventing the rapid progress of evangeliz- 
ing the world. And besides, she has at all times been sorely tried 
by enthusiastic members, whose zeal outran their discretion. 
Such members, anxious to assault and bombard the enemy’s forts, 
have found the movements of the Church too slow. According to 
them she does not apprehend her mission; she fails to adapt her 
methods to her environment, sacrifices one class for the interests 
of another, and thus she appears to them to be guilty of betray- 
ing her trust, or at least of not doing her whole duty. Thus 
they overlook the hindrance they themselves furnish by their un- 
reasoning zeal and indiscretion in publishing to an already 
prejudiced world her supposed delinquencies. They thus afford 
excuses for unbelieving people to stand aloof and antagonize her 
best efforts to bring them to Christ. 

God took four thousand years or more to prepare the world 
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for the coming of Christ. It needed twelve hundred years to 
Christianize and civilize the continent of Europe, or to prepare 
the people of the continent for the great religious revival of the 
sixteenth century ; and it has required four hundred years for 
Protestantism to establish itself among the most favored nations, 
and to give them the highest and purest civilization the world 
hasever seen. The gathering of the barbarous tribes of Europe 
into the Church of the Middle Ages necessitated ages of dis- 
ciplinary training before they were ripe for more aggressive 
work. And even now, after the lapse of four hundred years, 
Protestantism is just prepared to push her conquests into wider 
fields of Christian activity. But let us suppose that the Church 
could now within a year, or a quarter of a century, gather into 
the fold all that are outside, even within the territory of the 
United States; what then? It is safe to reply that so great an 
influex of unprepared material would greatly demoralize the 
organization of the Church itself, just as so great an ingather- 
ing of barbarians in the early part of the Middle Ages became a 
burden which almost crushed the life out of the Church, and ne- 
cessitated the revolutionary movement of the sixteenth century 
to cast out the corruption and idolatry. 

It may be literally true that the “King’s business requires 
haste,” but the haste must be tempered with discretion. Time, 
as well as zeal, is necessary for the successful evangelization of 
the world. For even Christianity, with its purest and most earn- 
est energies, cannot raise to a high state of civilization and cul- 
ture, in a day, a people which for centuries has been grovelling 
in the depths of sin and degradation. The Church, therefore, 
needs to gather in the masses as rapidly as she can assimilate 
them to her own moral and spiritual character, and no faster. 
Otherwise their overwhelming numbers, coming in like a flood, 
freighted with degrading vices, will drag her down towards their 
own low level in spite of her struggles to elevate them to her 
own. We do not forget the power of divine grace or the pres- 
ence of our Lord. But God’s grace never elevates men above 
their vices without their codperation. And it is no disparage- 
ment to the Church to limit her powers of assimilation. 
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In conclusion, let us reiterate our belief that the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is not so recreant to her sacred trust as many 
writers pessimistically think. On the contrary, under the in- 
spiration of her divine Master and by His gracious help, she has 
been, and still is, laying the foundation for the conversion of the 
world. Within the now-expiring century the “opened doors” 
securing access to all peoples have been discovered. The publi- 
cation of the word of God in many languages ; the founding and 
maintenance of Christian schools in heathen lands; the multipli- 
cation and endowment of Christian colleges at home and the pre- 
paration of Gospel workers in every part of the world—all these 
wonderful things, together with our amazing facilities for travel 
and for mingling fraternally among all nations, have placed the 
Church on a vantage-ground for pushing her conquests with a 
rapidity hitherto unattuined. Only let her work be helped and 
not hindered by those who sigh for the regeneration of society. 
Let her continue to convert and save individual men and women 
until the whole organism of society, of which they are the in- 
tegral constituents, shall feel the irresistible power of that new 
spiritual life which has lifted them out of the sphere of nature 
into the higher sphere of divine grace. Then no fears need be 
entertained regarding the regeneration of society and the com- 
plete triumph of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 
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V. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


REV. D. H. LEADER. 


One who assumes to answer this question at the present day 
finds himself confronted with a task that is not easy, for he is 
met at the outset by a multitude of conflicting opinions, many of 
them those of writers of the highest reputation for scholarship, 
yet whose views his own conceptions of right impel him to differ 
from. There was atime when one might have answered the 
question: “ What is the Bible ?” by simply saying, it is the word 
of God, in all its parts and contents, word for word from be- 
ginning to end, and he could have felt safe that few, if any, aside 
from the infidel and the scoffer, would have cared to question his 
position. Now it is different. A great controversy exists along 
the line of this question. The conflict is sharp and the criticism 
keen and severe. Blows are being struck that are felt to be 
weighty and of far-reaching effect. The cause of this conflict 
arises partly from later discoveries of science, with which some 
statements of the Bible do not accord, and partly from what is 
called the advancement of Biblical Science itself. The combat- 
ants in this war of opinions over the Bible may be divided, in a 
general way, into three classes. There is, first, the scientist pure 
and simple who cares for nothing but science strictly so called, 
who ignores the claims of the Bible because he practically, if not 
wholly, rejects the doctrine of a personal Divine agency in any- 
thing. 

Such men as Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and their schools we 
put in this class ; also Herbert Spencer and his school of philos- 
ophers, and all such men as the Ingersoll type who, although not 
scientists proper, are heartily in accord with, and make free use 
of whatever material science affords to aid them in their assaults 
on the Bible. Any opinions of this class of men as to what the 
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Bible is we feel should be allowed to have no weight whatever. 
Being without faith in a personal God, they are without the first 
qualification to an understanding of the Bible. “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness to him. Neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned.” 

In the second class we place those of the more extreme wing 
of biblical scientists. The so-called higher critics, who contend 
that the Bible must be made to harmonize with, and its worth be 
determined by the light of attested facts of history and discovery, 
and who, in consequence, must be willing to abandon formerly 
accepted theories not so attested, reject the traditional claims of 
a Divine authorship for all that the Bible contains, and deny an 
equal inspiration for all its parts, claiming that much of it is only 
the opinion, or impressions, of the writers themselves, and not to 
be relied on as divine truth. They deny the right of the Church 
to insist on the Holy Scriptures as being “ the ultimate rule and 
measure of the whole Christian faith.” They claim that “men 
should be permitted to think freely and know the mind of God 
as best they can, whether it is written in books or on rocks, or 
in the constitution and intuitions of the human soul.”* 

A third class are those who reject the views of the above, and 
still adhere to the old, and we think, generally accepted belief 
that the Bible is from beginning to end the veritable word of 
God to men ; who are willing to accept the findings of Science, bib- 
lical or otherwise, only in so far as they do not seriously conflict 
with the statements of the written word, but who at that point 
pin their faith to the Bible, and bid Science and its claims, with 
their equal, if not greater muddles and mysteries, to go their own 
road, saying, “ To the Law and to the Testimony, if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.” 

After such examination of the views of various writers as time 
and material at hand has allowed us, coupled with over a score of 
years of careful study of the Holy Scriptures, we feel prepared 

* Dr. J. H. Rylance, of New York, in Literary Digest, Dec. 10, 1898. 
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to state what we personally believe and teach the Bible to be. 
And we take our stand largely with those mentioned in the last 
class. We believe the Bible to contain the only clear and in- 
fallible revelation of God in his relation to the world and man. 

We feel it to be true enough that God has also in a measure 


. revealed Himself outside of the Bible. There is an inborn con- 


sciousness of the existence of God in all humanity, as is evidenced 
by the prevailing religious instinct shown by people of all times 
and all lands. God has also revealed Himself in nature. “The 
heavens declare His Glory, and the firmament sheweth His 
handywork.” ‘The invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” 

But neither of these revelations could lead men to a full and 
definite knowledge of the will and purposes of God. Such 
knowledge could only come by means of a speech or language ; 
such as man uses to express the thought of his own soul. This we 
have in the law, prophecy, and gospel, of which Christ Jesus Him- 
self is the center and fullness, in whom we have the revelation of 
the very life and being of God, expressed in words and actions 
corresponding to man’s own manner of expression, as nature 
does not. 

Christ the God-man, the everlasting Word made flesh, is the 
ultimate source of all Divine revelation. He is the express 
image of the invisible God, by whom all things were created and 
exist, and who is before all things. This is the unreserved dec- 
laration made repeatedly throughout the New Testament. This 
being so, He becomes at once The Revelation of God above every 
other. 

« No man hath seen God at any time; the only Begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hata declared Him.” No 
revelation can exist, if these statements be true, that He is not to 
be seen as the center and fullness of it. This makes Him cen- 
tral, though of course largely unseen, in the Old Testament as 
well as inthe New. St. Augustine says: “The New Testament 
lies hidden, or locked up in the Old, and the Old is laid open in 
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the New.” And Jesus Himself declares as much, both before 
and after His resurrection. ‘Search the Scriptures for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me.” “ And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” Again, “ And He said unto them, these are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses and in 
the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me.” 

Viewed from the side of human logic, it may seem hard to 
support the claim that the Old Testament is equally the pure, 
though less advanced, revelation of God with the New, and that 
Christ is as much present in the one as in the other.* For not- 
withstanding the repeated avowals of Christ that these scriptures 
all testify of Him, there is so much in them which appears to be 
entirely foreign to anything Christ like, such as the purity and 
love, the “ Grace and truth” which came by Him. But we must 
view God’s economy of redemption as a whole, not in its several 
parts, as if any such part could stand alone in reaching a conclu- 
sion as to the merits of the whole. When a building is in pro- 
cess of erection, especially at its earlier stages, there is little in 
its outward appearance to convey to our minds the full beauty 
and grandeur of the completed structure. So with God’s infinite 
plan of redeeming and reconciling the world unto Himself. 

A vast deal that has so greatly exercised the human mind in 
this particular is doubtless but incidental to the entire plan, and 
before we can be competent to rightly judge of any part or in- 
cident, we should be able to know all that in God’s mind was 
seen to be necessary or expedient, for the completion of the whole 
design. Even now, under the more advanced revelation of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, who can understand many of the ways of 
His providence? Are not His “ judgments still unsearchable and 
His ways past finding out ?” 

Here is abounding wickedness in the face of all sovereign man- 


* Wespeak of Christ here, of course, not as the Incarnate One, but as the pre- 
existent eternal Word. 
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date to the contrary. Here are the most devoted of saints des- 
tined to bear the griefs of a perpetual affliction. The most con- 
secrated of parents plunged into an agony of distress at the sight 
of an intolerable suffering brought upon their innocent and be- 
loved child. Weare taught that nothing comes by chance ; that 
afflictions especially are the visitations of a gracious Divine prov- 
idence. Yet who can understand such dealings, who can recon- 
cile such teaching and facts with Sovereign love and goodness 
save they who believe “ that all things work together for good to 
them that love God?’ Thus it is we think all things in that 
Old Testament economy should be looked at. Wars and exter- 
minations (even though ordered by the Lord), crimes and sacri- 
lege, and all other such apparently un-Christ-like things were but 
the incidental accompaniments to the great movement going on 
toward the world’s deliverance from sin, which in all the Bible is 
set forth as a tremendous battle to be fought out between Christ 
and satan, between the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom of 
Darkness. 

We believe the Bible, then, to be the living record or expres- 
sion of the truth and life of the ever living God Himself. True, 
it contains some things of which this cannot be said. These 
will be referred to further on in this paper. It is a visible ma- 
terial letter to be seen with the natural eyes, and as to gram- 
matical sound and sense to be readily grasped by the natural 
mind. Yet under the form of which is the very substance and 
fullness of the Divine Himself, seen only by the soul enlightened 
by His own Holy Spirit when we have believed in this word. 
How else shall we understand the words of Jesus Himself? “ It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 
“ Sanctify them through thy truth ; Thy word is truth.” “I am 
the truth.” “If ye continue in my word * * * ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In such sayings we 
can see no separation between Himself and His words. While 
the Bible is a record of what God said and did, it is not merely 
such, like the history of other events in the world. It is not, as 
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one has said, a mere “‘ memory book ” to remind us of what took 
place in times past. It is that in which God Himself stands 
forth revealed to the world, and in which He is as really present 
now in the world as He ever was, or ever will be. We say as 
really present, though, of course, not so fully present as when 
Christ shall have come to put all enemies under His feet, and 
make all rule and authority subject to Himself. Where else could 
His words, “ Lo I am with you always,” have meaning in more 
fullness than in this written word? That He is present in other 
ways we have stated; in His Church and sacraments, in the 
lives of his faithful people, in all that is pure and beautiful and 
good in the world ; but certainly in a most real and living way in 
His word. Christ is, of course, before and above the Bible. In- 
deed, as a mere book, or collection of books, it might be wholly 
destroyed and Christ would still exist in the world as the Risen 
and ever Living Saviour, and His Church would still continue 
as His mystical “ Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in 
all.” Yet if such a possibility as the entire destruction of the 
Bible were to be realized, we feel that the further work of man’s 
salvation would be seriously impeded if not speedily brought to 
an end ; since the only intelligible medium by which men come 
rightly to know God would be removed, which, to all intents and 
purposes, would also remove Christ Himself from men. For we 
repeat, that it is in and through His written word, and there only, 
we now find the way of salvation revealed to us. This word 
alone can “make us wise unto salvation.” This is so because He, 
on whom Church and sacraments and all means of grace rest is, 
as the whole embodiment of the Divine, in all His fullness in 
this word. It is this that to our mind constitutes the Bible once 
for all; the Revelations of God as of distinct and supreme 
merit over every other. 

In all that has now been said we are not to be understood as 
saying that the Bible contains nothing else but what is the ex. 
pression of the life and will of God. It contains everything else— 
biography, history, narrative, music, poetry, song, friendship, 
enmity, accounts of some of the basest crimes ever perpetrated by 
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man. It contains all that human life has ever known or done. 
Yet ail of it is, in one sense, God’s word. This leads us to state 
our view of the inspirations of the Bible. We believe literally 
and absolutely in the statement that “the prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and that “ Ali Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” Holy men were moved to speak 
and write and did so, as they were moved by the Divine Spirit. 
Yet, while we claim that all Scripture is of equal inspiration, we 
do not say that all is of equal importance; nor, as to its con- 
tent, of equal truth and purity. Far from that. The crimes, 
follies, and falsehood recorded therein—these, no sane mind 
would claim, could accord with the will or mind of God. But 
the fact that the record is given of these things, as they occurred, 
does not, to our mind, weigh anything against, but, rather, in 
favor of an equal inspiration for the entire Bible. God came 
into the world, in this revelation, to deal with man not as He 
would with soulless nature, but as a rational creature made by 
Him in His own image; hence, a sovereign being, a free, moral 
agent ; one with whom He must reason, even hold controversy 
with ; one whom He could not, even if he would, goad into sub- 
mission to Himself.* 

Then God must, in justice to Himself and to all mankind, 
show not only what He has done for man “rising up early and 
calling to righteousness,” but, also, how man received His counsel. 
Hence, when men were specially inspired to write the contents 
of this book, it seems but reasonable that they should be directed 
to record not only the Divine side, with all that is glorious in 
holiness in it, but also the human side, which, owing to sin, was 
the very opposite of God and truth. We have recorded in the 
Bible, for the matter of that, only what is going on all the time 
in the world, both on God’s part and man’s. 


*This must be clear from the fact that God made man with a free 
will, to use it as he—man—elects. To force that will against itself would be 
to destroy a work of the Divine Himself. We conceive God’s nature to be 
such as to render this impossible. 
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The Bible is simply a page of the world’s career, with God in 
it, trying to reconcile the world to Himself. And we say again, 
that the fact that God had recorded the deeds and sayings of 
men, with all that was false and even in devilish array against 
Him, along with the purest truths of Heaven, does not contradict 
the claim of an equal inspiration for all parts of the Bible, but is 
rather one of the strong evidences that it was inspired of God, 
for what human institution claiming a high moral purpose for its 
end, has ever had the courage to expose to the eyes of the whole 
world the weakness and follies of the very human pillars on 
which it would seem to rest and risk a continuance of its existence, 
as the Bible has done? ~ 

What then? Shall I preach all I find in the Bible as the reve- 
lation of God to men? Most assuredly not the bad, as things 
emanating, in themselves, from Him, nor as having His approval, 
but as things foreign to His will, as things to be denounced as 
false and deadly, yet “ given by inspiration of God, and profit- 
able,” not, it may be, for doctrine, only the pure is profitable for 
that, and there is an abundance of the pure, but “ for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” As is said in 
another place, as things for our example “and written for our 
admonition,” “ to the intent we should not lust after evil things 
as they also lusted” and suffered for it. 

But, says the critic, you will find that such an all-inclusive 
theory of inspiration will plunge you into an inextricable dilemma 
when you attempt to harmonize some statements of the Bible 
which involve most fundamental doctrines. He will point to the 
fact that Jesus Himself, annulled some doctrines of the Old 
Testament. Such sayings as “an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” he quotes to distinctly disapprove of; that He ad- 
mits that Moses (or whoever the critic is willing to concede wrote 
the Pentateuch) erred in teaching that we should not love nor 
seek the prosperity of our enemies. You will surely not at- 
tempt to maintain, he will say, that the imprecations of David 
against his enemies, and the record that imputes to God the di- 
rection to mercilessly destroy life, much of it in itself guiltless ; 
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you will not contend that Scriptures so out of harmony with God’s 
character of love and justice could have been inspired by Him. 

These suggestions may, indeed, to our human mind, involve 
difficult questions. As to the first, we can only make answer, 
that, since all revelation is progressive, it was but natural the 
truth should be expressed in its more profound and wider full- 
ness in Christ Jesus than in any before him. Only in the mo 
vague manner did God express many of his truths to men in the 
first ages. 

That some such teachings as the above are found in Moses, and 
other writers of the old Testament is only in keeping with the ex- 
clusiveness and negative character which was the marked spirit of 
that whole old economy. Only in a negative form do the ten com- 
mandments express the Divine law. As to the imprecations 
uttered by David; they are not more of a malediction than 
much which is attributed directly to the Lord, who, of course, 
did not need to invoke curses, but, nevertheless, did pronounce 
and execute them. David’s conception of providence seems not 
to have differed much from that of our own standard of faith, 
i. e., that nothing happens but what God, at least, allows, and 
means, if it be not in itself good, to bring good out of it to them 
that love Him. So that while the act may be man’s, it is in a 
sense God who does it after all. The Jews by wicked hands 
took the Lord and crucified Him. Yet it was by the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of God that He was delivered to 
them. They could have had no power against Him at all if it 
had not been given them from above. 

They seized, condemned, and led Him away. Yet He said, 
“T lay down my life. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself.” 

Some such view of Divine Providence David must have had, 
when, in reference to the curses of Shimei upon him, he said: “ So, 
let him curse, because the Lord hath said unto him, curse David.” 

But did the Holy Ghost inspire Shimei to curse David. And 
did he move David to utter his imprecations against his enemies ? 
Possibly so. We see nothing in such possibility at variance with 
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what God did along the same line himself. Sin must be pun- 
ished, that is inevitable. All experience demonstrates that op- 
position to ordained law, moral or physical, is followed by hurtful 
consequences to that which arrays itself against such law. This 
in itself is proof sufficient of the truth of the saying “ Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which are written in 
the book of the law, to do them.” 

If God saw it to be expedient to decree the utter destruction 
of certain nations, because a snare to His people and a menace 
to His plans ; it would not seem inconsistent that David should 
pray for a speedy consummation of this purpose of God. We 
are aware that such a view might possibly be seen, even from 
Scripture, not to be logical or tenable, from a human point of 
view. Yet our faith in the entire inspiration theory would not 
thereby be shaken, since we still hold to the view that sin and 
redemption involve infinite mysteries, not within the range of 
man’s understanding, that God, as before said, in working out 
his designs, operates in realms of thought not within the scope of 
human conception. “ Now we know in part and understand in 
part.” To me it is not hard to “ walk by faith” here, as well as 
in other things. 

Then, too, the critic points us to frequent contradictory state- 
ments in the Bible. The New Testament record he shows us 
abounds in discrepancies. The writers do not agree in their ac- 
counts of the same events. Matt. sees two demoniacs healed at 
Gadara, while Mark and Luke see only one. One sees one 
blind man healed at Jericho, while another sees two. And there 
are many similar instances of inaccuracy. These the free 
thinker uses as a weapon against the Bible, and the critic con- 
tends that they admit of no satisfactory explanation. We can 
see no vital force in such criticism. The cases present no real 
difficulty, as we think Archbishop Trench shows (see Trench 
on the miracles), nor do they involve any vital truth. “ In- 
accuracies as to minor details,” says a writer on Higher Criti- 
cism, “are not necessarily mistakes, for what we may know to 
be inaccuracies may not have been so to the writers, nor to the 
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age in which they lived. The sands and heat of the great desert 
make a waste place on the face of the earth, contrasting un- 
favorably with the blooming vegetation of fertile land, and yet 
we can look upon the earth as a whole, and say “ Thou hast done 
all things well.”* 

Joshua prayed that the sun might stand still until he had won 
his battle. He does not seem to have known what we know 
about the laws of astronomy, and so stated the matter inac- 
curately. Yet the Lord knew full well what Joshua wanted, 
namely, only that the day should be prolonged. And the prayer 
was granted, without questioning its form. So again it is the 
“spirit” and not the “letter” that is all important. Scripture 
truths come to us as the personal traits of the several writers, 
guided by the Divine Spirit, led them to see them, and the 
knowledge and customs of the age could not have been without 
some bearing on the manner of their writing. Yet they were 
inspired to write as they did. We do not mean that they were 
as men mesmerized, nor acting merely as a piece of automatic 
machinery, but as men using their own faculties, at their own 
volition, yet so illuminated by the Divine Spirit and with such a 
divinely wrought faith in their souls as to make it virtually im- 
possible that they should state aught but the truth. As they 
said themselves on one occasion, they “could not but speak the 
things which they had seen and heard.” ‘I live,” said Paul, 
and his preaching and writing were a part of his living, “ yet 
not I but Christ liveth in me.” They were witnesses unto Him, 
yet it was “as the spirit gave them utterance,” as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost who first witnessed to them. 

So we believe the Bible to be throughout, the inspired word 
of God, and that there is no human element in it, so far as re- 
lates to the writing of it, that was not led by God and in full 
harmony with His mind in all it wrote. There are sublime 
heights, beyond all human grasp, and alongside of them the 
commonest sayings. St. Paul could be in so exalted a state 
of inspiration as to see and hear things which it was not within 


* Rev. E. N. Kremer, D.D., in Ref. Quarterly Review, April, 1896. 
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the laws of human language to utter, and presently he could turn 
and tell Timothy to bring along his parchments and his cloak 
from Troas. We have no doubt he was in a more exalted state of 
inspiration when he was caught up into paradise than when he 
called for his books and his cloak, yet to ask for the latter it was 
not necessary that he should lay aside the gift of inspiration. 
That some Scriptures are the expression of truth involving 
eternal consequences to the souls of all men, and others relate 
only to some incidental earthly affairs, does not make it incom- 
patible that both should proceed from the same inspired mind. 
Hence, we believe the Bible is ali Divinely inspired, and we 
have no sympathy with any criticism which attempts to reduce it 
to the level of a book that must be tested by and made to accord 
with human reason or modern discovery. Unless all shall be 
shown to be but a cunningly devised fable, we will yield our faith 
in no part as being other than the truth of God. The critic 
disavows any intention to do violence to the Bible or destroy 
men’s faith in it. He says, “I avow my solemn reverence and 
love for what is true in the Bible,” but I must satisfy myself 
as to what therein is a real message from God, and I will accept 
only well attested facts “as to the vehicle of Divine revelation.” 

I reply then that he commences his investigations from the 
wrong end, to lead me to put confidence in his conclusions. In- 
stead of commencing with God Himself, the maker of all things, 
and the explanation of all, he commences with things of earth, 
with time and the rocks and the fossils. These are not “the 
lamp unto our feet” to bring us to a right knowledge of God and 
His ways. I must study Him Himself, as He stands in His 
written word, and as He stands nowhere else for us men. And 
then, from that point of view, I can indeed see that Heaven and 
the whole earth “are filled with the majesty of His Glory.” 

We are not unmindful of the plea made that we do not have 
the original manuscripts of the Bible. That what we have is but 
the result of translations which have undoubtedly wrought great 
changes from the original. We have not been able to find evi- 
dence of such weight in this argument as to induce us to change 
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or in any particular modify the views we express in this paper. 
The following seems to us to be a sufficient answer to this point, 
in reference to the canon of the New Testament. “The loyal 
Christian who desires to know the certainty of the things wherein 
he has been instructed, may rely with confidence on the judg- 
ment which was so patiently reached toward the end of the fourth 
century, when the councils of Hippo (A.D., 393) and of Car- 
thage (397) summed up the results of all this concurrent testi- 
mony and investigation,” i. e., on the origin and authenticity of 
the various manuscripts, “ and published the list of books which 
form our New Testament. This list was, in the next century, 
universally adopted, not because the councils had drawn it up, 
but because all Christians were satisfied that it was correct. And 
we must remember, that in that age very important evidence was 
in existence which has not come down to us. Therefore this final 
decision is entitled to the very highest respect. All the more so, 
because the subsequent experience of Christendom has shown that 
the books thus selected surpass all other literature in spiritual 
power and inexhaustable adaptability to the needs and aspirations 
of human nature.”* 

The remark in the above quotation, that the Bible “ surpasses 
all other literature in spiritual power,” we regard as of the highest 
possible value as an evidence of the genuineness of its contents. 
What can it matter though some parts be lost? Or what can it 
matter who did or did not write such and such parts? It ever 
has been, and is yet, proving its inspiration on tens of thousands 
of lives all over the world. It is enough if I can feel it in my 
own heart to be “the power of God unto salvation.” We de- 
plore modern criticism, and have looked upon it with much con- 
cern, even alarm, not because it can, if it would, endanger the 
Bible, for it is the “ word of God that abideth for ever,” but be- 
cause of the unfortunate effect we feel it must naturally have on 
the minds of the unconverted, who are predisposed in any event 
not to believe its important and imperative truths. Teach men 


* Rev. A. Plummer, D.D., Master of University College, Durham, on the 
canon of the New Testament. 
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that they may be free to accept such parts and sayings of the 
Bible as accord with their own reason, for this is the extreme to 
which some have gone, and you will find that they will have little 
faith in or respect for any of it. Teach them that it is reason- 
ably certain that men shall be given opportunity to repent in the 
next world, and you help to increase the already too great num 
ber who do not want to repent. Teach them that the life of the 
other world, for weal or woe, is but a continuation of life here, 
without due emphasis of the fact that it is infinitely beyond any 
power of the human mind now to conceive, either the “ joy un- 
speakable ” on the one hand, or the horror unimaginable on the 
other, and you very decidedly help to foster the disposition to go 
on in a lustful worldly life. And so we look upon all speculation 
that tends to modify the plain sayings of Holy Scripture so as to 
temper them to the prevailing tastes of the times as most danger- 
ous. That the school of critics who take such liberal views of 
the Bible at the present day is largely responsible for these dan- 
gers, is the conviction of many besides ourselves. “The school 
of Biblical critics, to which Dr. Briggs belongs, introduced the 
scientific method of testing the Bible, and incidentally every su- 
pernatural event and occurrence described in it, and the conse- 
quence was necessarily revolutionary. That school has done 
more to shatter the very foundations of faith than was accom- 
plished by the whole mass of assaults on the fabric of theology pre- 
viously made by skepticism and infidelity,no matter how virulent.” * 

We regard it as a hopeful sign that recent opinions of several 
able German scholars, Professors Harnack and Jiilicher, and 
pastors Rupprecht and Dr. Zahn, indicate a very marked ten- 
dency to reaction in this liberal biblical criticism. We copy the 
following from the pen of pastor Rupprecht (Literary Digest, 
New York, March 25, 1899), which is an extract from his in- 
troduction to his recent work, “ Wissenschaftlichen Handbuch 
der Einleitung in das alte Testament,” as bearing on what it has. 
been our aim to show in this paper : 

* Extract from an editorial in N. Y. Sun of January, 1899, in an article by 
H. M. Kieffer, D.D., in Reformed Church Messenger. 
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“ The position maintained in this work does not stand alone. 
It is in full agreement with the greatest theologians of the ancient 
and the modern church, whose works modern critics have thought 
it advisable simply to ignore. The present work goes back to the 
great representatives of theology in the Reformation and post- 
Reformation period, and if it has been successful in drawing 
anew the eyes of the church to these teachers of a genuine theol- 
ogy and science, a good deal has been accomplished. For sucha 
return the people of our day are evidently preparing more and 
more, and it is becoming evident that they are more than satiated 
with the siren song of the modern type of naturalistic non-the- 
ology and are seeking for a firmer basis upon which to stand for 
their acceptance of the Scriptures. Then, too, the number of 
theologians in England, America and Germany who are taking 
this conservative view with reference to biblical criticisms is con- 
stantly on the increase. The cry is now ‘ Back to tradition!’ 
‘Back to Christ and His testimony!’ It is being more and 
more recognized that progress in biblical science is not to be 
found in antagonism to the teachings of ancient traditions, but in 
conformity with them. And it is probably most notable of all 
that those very men who have been most determined in raising 
this new issue in the interests of a conservative biblical criticism 
are themselves members of the liberal school. Prominent among 
these are Harnack and Jiilicher. The position assumed by the 
former is an epoch-making event in biblical criticism, and in 
principle is a veritable catastrophe for modern negative and com- 
promising criticism. Who would have thought this possible, 
that Harnack, originally from conservative Lutheran extraction, 
but later lost to the teachings of his father and his church, 
should now, after so many years, practically return to many of 
his former teachings! Is it possible that this Saul, who has for 
years troubled the church, is to become a Paul to upbuild the 
congregation of Christ? Harnack now agrees in principle with 
Theodore Zahn, of Erlangen, that the traditional conception of 
the New-Testament books furnishes a solid historical basis for 
their interpretation. The logical consequences of Harnack’s po 
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sition are absolutely destructive to modern biblical criticism, 
even as represented by mediating theologians, such as Kantzsch, 
Driver and Briggs. Since Harnack’s principle recognizing the 
legitimacy of tradition has entered the arena of critical debate, 
the days of destructive biblical criticism are numbered. There 
are reasons confidently to expect that within twenty years there 
will be as little left of the Wellhausen school of Old-Testament 
criticism as there is now left of the similar New-Testament 
school once so valiantly championed by Bauer and the Tiibingen 


men.” 


With our own Dr. Jno. W. Nevin, of blessed memory, we be- 
lieve that “the Bible, to be a revelation of God at all, must be 
Divine in every ‘jot and tittle,’ ‘all glorious within,’ however 
much seemingly for the moment marred in outward form and 
visage.”” And that, as a minister of Jesus Christ, we should 
preach that word as we find it, believing that “al/ Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” And 
then “if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in 
whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them that 
believe not.” 
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CHRISTIAN IDEAS THE DOMINANT FORCE IN 
THE WORLD. 


BY REV. ISAAC E. GRAEFF, D.D. 


In the discussion of this topic it will be necessary to state clearly, 
first of all, what must be taken to be distinctively biblical or 
Christian ideas, as these differ from all the world besides. There 
is much confusion on this subject. Many would find it difficult 
to lay their finger promptly on the moral forces which have come 
directly from the economies of the Old and New Testaments, al- 
though the case is so very simple in its cardinal facts that it may 
very easily be understood. 

The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are twin 
ideas so familiar to us that we are not particularly troubled about 
where they come from, and how they got into such prominence 
in the make-up of our modern sociology. But when we under- 
take to solve the problem historically then we find ourselves con 
fronted with the fact that only the Jews of old, before the 
opening of the Christian era, had any conception of the true re 
lationship of God to man, and of man to man and to God. The 
Hebrew Scriptures are full of this sublime cardinal twin-idea, 
although it is there rather as prophecy and promise than as his- 
toric reality and fulfillment. In the Mosaic history of the creation 
it is brought out as the ruling idea. In the Abrahamic covenant 
we have it as divine promise three times over. And in the 
splendid optimism of the Hebrew prophets it fairly revels in the 
magnificent forecast of its historic realization. All this was pre- 
paratory to the era of the Gospel. He who was to take up in 
himself personally all that lay in the Mosaic economy had first to 
come, before the process of molding the whole human race into 
one harmonious family of God’s redeemed and emancipated chil- 
dren could be ushered in. When He came and did His work 
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and entered into glory, the specific rule of Christian ideas ceased 
to be limited to one particular people. They now became the 
central dominating force in the world’s life and progress. Outside 
of this force there was no growth or progress in morals, in social 
emancipation, no not even in material improvement and develop- 
ment. Christianity has brought the world out of its ignorance 
of the unity of the godhead, and of the origin, dignity and destiny 
of mankind, under the government and parental guidance of the 
Creator and preserver of the universe. Hence Christian ideas 
must be taken to be the dominant force in the world. 

Jesus Christ boldly declared His purpose to conquer and rule 
the world by the force of beneficent self sacrifice, as against the 
brutalism of physical constraint. And he went about setting 
this world-revolutionizing movement into motion in a very sing- 
ular way—indeed, so singular was His method that no one not in 
the secret of His divine power would have expected Him to suc- 
ceed. He was a great teacher and multitudes went to hear Him. 
His astounding miracles were witnessed by thousands who were 
ready to proclaim Him king. But He entered into none of these 
secular aims. Still He held up the idea of a kingdom, present 
and to come, of which He was the royal genius and master. And 
while He was doing this, He gave Himself up without a struggle 
to be crucified. And thus He died leaving the matter of His 
kingdom in the hands of a small band of unlettered Galilean 
fishermen. Decidedly odd and foolish if measured by the stand- 
ards of men. But in this very foolishness lay His power, and it 
was just this humiliation that led triumphantly to His royal ex- 
altation. He inspired His disciples so that they entered fully 
into His world historic scheme in the face of all the difficulties 
the movement necessarily involved, and like Himself they suc- 
ceeded by the force of their sublime ideal. In obedience to the 
Master’s command they carried the Gospel to the nations and 
made them disciples. 

And right here, while the Apostles lived and labored, two of 
the dominant nationalities were reached and constrained to yield 
to the royal supremacy of Christian ideas. These were the peo- 
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ple that had created and developed the glories of the ancient 
classics. First came the Greeks and later the Romans and took 
their places in the kingdom. This was a marvelous victory, these 
proud heathen accepting a crucified Jew as their redeemer. But 
they were well able to judge, and they must have had good, and 
clear, and strong reasons for taking this course. The history of 
their career, after their conversion to the Christian faith, must 
tell whether they acted wisely for themselves and for the sacred 
cause of humanity. 

Christianity deals directly with individual character and thus 
reaches the condition of the masses. It lays the axe to the root 
of personal evil and thus removes social wrongs. It found men 
having absolute power over their fellows, and it converted them 
into brethren and heirs of the same blessed inheritance. Hence 
the social trend and political tendency were made to run in the 
line of milder manners and more humane customs and usages. 
Husbands gave up absolute power over the bodies and lives of 
their wives. Parents abandoned the brutal destruction of their 
helpless infants. Masters abstained from cruel and capricious 
treatment of their servants. Woman was lifted to her proper 
and lawful level by the side of the stronger sex. And rulers were 
gradually brought to a sense and condition of constitutional gov- 
ernment, instead of autocratic caprice and tyranny. Neither 
Greece nor Rome had this sort of progressive energy in the days 
of their pagan glory—then they failed to understand the indi- 
vidual, and neither of them knew how to deal fairly with the 
race. In the school of Christian ideas they learned to know and 
do better. And the work which they have done at their early 
day of Christian experience, for the cause of fraternal growth 
and advancement while they themselves were yet scarcely out of 
the meshes of heathen error and corruption, entitles them to a 
very high degree of honor in the galaxy of those who have laid 
broad and deep the foundations of Christian civilization. 

And here now we are reaching an epoch in the progress of 
Christian ideas that is deserving of special notice. What we 
have just dwelled upon was mainly accomplished in the early and 
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patristic periods of our era. In the first centuries of those days 
the Greek fathers were the leaders of Christian thought, the 
Latin fathers coming to the front at a later day. And now, 
when the religion of Jesus had gained the supremacy and had 
become the dominating power of the empire, came the eruption 
of the barbaric tribes and the downfall of civil Rome. The ex- 
isting civilization was broken up and scattered to the winds, and 
the work of creating and establishing a Christian state of society 
had to be commenced anew. And the barbarian hordes, which 
now occupied the fair fields of pagan and Christian imperial 
Rome, were neither Greek nor Roman, but Germanic in their 
character. From Asia Minor and beyond they had come across 
the Aigean Sea and had brought with them the Asiatic type of 
Teutonic manners. But in Europe they were met and taken 
hold of by the Church of the Middle Ages, which instilled into 
their minds the cardinal tenets of the Gospel, and in this way 
they were brought into the life-current of modern civilization. 
Hence they developed no oriental castes, and polygamy took no 
root in their social economy. Chattle slavery was left out alto- 
gether and feudal vassalage took its place, but gradually was 
dropped out entirely. Woman fared even better now in the 
course of the age than she did in the earlier period of our era, 
and the charities of the Church grew in scope and in foree. 
And thus we find that, in the darkest period of European history, 
the grandest type of civilization was elaborated that the world 
ever saw. 

Such was the state of things when the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion came. And now the evangelical indoctrination of the people 
was provided for with special care and fidelity. Christian fra- 
ternalism grew apace, and the graces and the institutions of the 
Christian life were developed with enlarging force. Both Church 
and State entered into the work of public beneficence, until now 
the very air is full of the sweet odor of relief to all classes and 
conditions of suffering, sorrowing humanity. And the end is 
not yet. The lesson of Christian ideas and customs and usages 
is a spreading, growing evolutionary power, that increases in 
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breadth and progressive energy as it advances. The generations 
that follow have the benefit of the progress of the generations 
that went before. It is the life course of the world coming on 
and up towards the grand climax of its destiny. 

But, alas, this is one side of the glowing picture; will it not 
look dark and gloomy in proportion when we turn to the other 
side? How many wrongs and evils are there yet in full force in 
the makeup of our modern Christian life? Does not crime rule 
in many forms? Does not wickedness, carnal impurity, and 
develish greed and selfishness, hold high carnival in our Chris- 
tian circles and churches? And may not this be taken as proof 
that the success of modern ideas is a dream and a delusion? 
Suggestions like these can only be made by those who are ignor- 
ant of the facts, or are blinded by their own narrow prejudice 
and conceptions of what must be received as rea] progress in the 
moral and social status of man. In the nature of things it is im- 
possible to change individuals as by magic; but it is vastly more 
laborious and hard to carry communities, and nations, and races, 
through the stages of a complete transformation. And the soul 
which cannot see that the world has made immense strides under 
the dominant force of Christian ideas, ought to petition Heaven 
for the privilege to go back to the beginning of the Christian 
era and live through the ages onward for the purpose of solving 
the problem of improvements made. 

And now, why did Christendom make progress while all the 
world besides remained stationary, stagnant and dead? Simply 
because the Christian position of the race had a vitalizing force 
of ideas to give it the will and the energy to solve, with benefi- 
cent forecast, the great problems of social and material progress, 
while paganism failed to have the will and the energy because it 
had not the ideas and the inspiration. And this pagan failure is 
universal and continuous. Ancient Greece was as helpless and 
as barren in this matter as all the rest. With all its splendid 
intellectual culture it knew neither God nor man in the true 
sense, and, therefore, it could not create and develop a social 
economy answering to demands of the fatherhood of God and 
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the brotherhood of man. And Pagan Rome, which subdued 
and governed the nations with an iron will, and secured and 
maintained order and security throughout her broad domain, was 
just as barren in progressive beneficent enlargement and force as 
the rest of the idol-worshipping peoples throughout the world. 
The introduction of the Christian religion and the Church 
brought her into the current of social and ethical growth, and 
she had made fair progress when the decline and fall of the em- 
pire came. And perhaps this very change, though as from death 
into life, proved to be one of many causes that brought on the 
destruction of Rome’s ancient civilization and institutions. For, 
although Christianity had become the established religion of im- 
perial Rome, it was not yet the religion and moral strength of 
the masses of the Roman people. Hence it may be that Chris- 
tian ideas helped to weaken the empire and to hasten its crash 
under the weight of its increasing demoralization and corruption. 
But now, after the ruin was complete and the ancient city was 
lying in dust and ashes, the era of her greater glory took its be- 
ginning. 

The Church remained when the empire passed away, and she 
at once began to Christianize the wandering tribes that were 
sweeping over the cultivated fields of the ruined civilization. 
And, whatever may be thought of the spiritual condition of the 
Church at that time and throughout the dark middle ages, there 
can be no denial of the fact that she succeeded admirably in in- 
stilling into the minds of the barbarian hordes the tenets of 
Christian sociology. It was an age of universal illiteracy, bar- 
baric violence and confusion, and the elements of a civilized life, 
such as the world had not seen, were not visible in the character 
and manners of these roving warring masses. But the moral 
and spiritual forces of the Church, under the full sway of the 
papal hierarchy, lifted them out of the depth of the misery of 
their pagan barbarism and, at the dawn of the Reformation, left 
them with all the forces of modern civilization stored up in their 
growing, advancing Christian manhood. The Anglo-Saxon stock 
is now in the front and holds the destiny of the races in the hol- 
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low of its hand. For this supremacy we owe gratitude to the 
Catholic Church of the middle period, when she trained the wild 
Teutonic ancestry for the amenities and glories of European 
civilization. But not that we are already perfect. Let us be- 
ware lest we become blinded and fall from grace. 

In the far distant past of antiquity the Hebrew nationality 
was in possession of the cardinal seed thoughts of the creation and 
moral government of the world. How did they come to this 
knowledge while all the rest were profoundly ignorant in this 
matter? Was it the discovery or product of Semetic brain 
power simply? If that must be taken as the proper and legit- 
imate solution of this perplexing world problem, then the master 
spirits of Old Testament literature and culture were the most 
consummate experts in skillful and lucky guessing that ever 
breathed and walked on the earth. The Mosaic cosmogony of 
the Bible gives an outline of the process of the creation which, 
in all its cardinal points, is in full accord with the discoveries 
of modern science. If the author of that story simply guessed at 
the facts, he made a much more successful hit than others who 
were all along regarded as more gifted than the Jews in meta- 
physical speculation and poetic art. 

And the prophets, great and small, who stood in unbroken 
line for centuries and fought the good fight of hope against hope, 
were these also under the pressure simply of patriotic and moral 
enthusiasm when they looked with such heroic optimism into the 
future of the nation and the race? For instance, Daniel the 
masterly statesman, theologian and moral hero. He wrote a 
book, or some one did it in his name, in which he gives the in- 
terpretation of dreams and visions. And thus he makes a world- 
historic forecast of the rise and fall of empires and kingdoms, 
which is absolutely astounding when the general pessimistic 
gloom of pagan literature on this topic is taken into consider- 
ation. And it will not do to assume that the prophecies of 
Daniel were written after the events, since his book is too old, to 
say the least, to be ruled out of court in that sort of a way. 
Those prophecies have been in process of fullfilment ever since 
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they were put on record, and the climax of the forecast has not 
yet been reached. Such capacity to look into the future and to 
give not only the number of the kingdoms that shall rise and 
pass away in continuous order, but to state with marvelous 
accuracy also what the leading or dominant characteristics of 
each one shall be, is not within the reach of human intellect un- 
aided by specific divine inspiration. And then the final issue, a 
kingdom that shall fill the whole earth and remain forever, and 
which shall grow and take possession while the political and social 
wrecks of the ages make room for its coming, points to a con- 
junction of nature and the supernatural in the Abrahamic econ- 
omy that must be taken as the only key to the powers of 
Hebrew prophecy. 

But what about European civilization? Is this indeed such 
an outcome of Christian thought and culture as the glowing 
idealism of Hebrew prophecy would suggest? Well, no political 
or social economist would claim that Europe has fully succeeded 
in leaving all the evils of the past behind and is now up com- 
pletely to the standard of Daniel’s prophetic kingdom. But it 
would be just as far off the mark to deny that the popular senti- 
ment of the continent is Christian and runs squarely in the 
current of modern ideas. Royalty is stil] there and that as a 
caste, and this has still a good deal of the iron of the civilization 
of Rome in it, and this is one of the things which the prophet 
did foresee. He however, also saw that the worn-out elements 
were crushed and ground to powder and scattered by the winds, 
as the growth of the kingdom of righteousness came along. 
And Europe is much nearer that goal to-day than she was even 
one hundred years ago. The form of government is not neces- 
sarily an evidence that the spirit of progress is not at hand. 
Politios does not make up the life of a people. Monarchs and 
their cabinets may largely hold affairs of state in their hands, 
and international issues may seemingly be kept entirely from the 
people. Still the powers must move and solve the great questions 
of the age in the interests of the people, or popular sentiment 
will run counter to the concert of the rulers. And if the 
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people rise to the call of the emergency, in the temper and with 
the self poise of enlightened modern constituency, they will be 
getting what reason and Christian common sense dictate as their 
proper and legitimate due. 

But those stupendous military ornaments of the great powers 
they certainly look ugly and seem to be radically out of place in 
the midst of the reign of Christian ideas? Well that depends 
upon how and for what purpose these war-forces are used. Just 
now they seem to stand for peace and in opposition to mortal 
combat. And, even if the motives which lie back of the move- 
ments on the political chess board are selfish and covertly hostile 
to the progress of liberal ideas, still those standing preparations 
for war must be allowed to pass as a positive and beneficent 
advance on the caprices of the war-making power in days gone 
by. In short, the civilization of Europe is solidly Christian and 
progressive, and will be helping mightily in bringing the saving 
forces of our western life to the dormant and worn-out civiliza- 
tion of the Orient and all the world besides. 

But we on this side of the water are in advance of the 
people of the old world. We are more free than they. Our 
institutions of government are of the people, by the people 
and for the people. We have a territory broad and rich in re- 
sources of soil and climate. Ours are all the elements of a 
generous and magnificent growth. The measure for intellectual 
and moral enlargement are abundantly at our command. It is 
true, we may be corrupted and demoralized as others were. We are 
not as solidly Christian as we should be. Our very secular pros- 
perity and wealth, in the splendor of their luxuriance, may become 
tousatrapandasnare. On the other hand, however, the religious 
sentiment of the country is gathering around the personality of 
Jesus Christ as never before, ‘and that gives us a sure hope of 
overcoming every evil as we meet it in the strength of Christian 
manhood. And if the nation goes on growing during the cen- 
tury at the threshold of which we are now standing, who can 
calculate what we together with Christian Europe can do for 
Christ and humanity ? 
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And when these things will be coming to pass with increasing 
force and velocity, the critics will likely not make such persistent 
use of their brains and scholarship in trying to prove that it was 
impossible that Moses received power, by specific divine inspira- 
tion, to look back into the dim distant past and reveal to man- 
kind the mystery of the creation. And again they will hardly 
continue so readily to assume that Daniel could not, by the same 
divine help, see into the secrets of the future and tell how em- 
pires should rise and fall centuries and decades of centuries before 
the occurrence of the events. And better yet, they will not so 
daringly make the attempt to rob Jesus of his absolute divinity 
and sink Him to the level of the son of man simply. Glorious 
is our modern freedom of opinion. Let the critics have their 
way. They will help the cause of progress although they will 
have to do it in a negative way. 

Our Lord fed five thousand in the wilderness with five barley 
loaves and two small fishes. The next day some of those who 
eat and were filled followed him, hoping to be filled again in the 
same manner. He spake to them very fervently about the bread 
of life, and insisted that they that would have life must eat his 
flesh and drink his blood. Many now said this was a hard say- 
ing, and they went back and walked no longer with him. Then 
he said to the twelve, will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we believe and are sure that thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God. 

Here we have the issue between Christ and the world in a nut- 
‘shell. It is hard for the world to believe in and submit to the 
spiritual headship of Jesus. Hence the tardy and laborious 
coming of his supremacy and kingdom in the world. But as 
the end approaches and the full fruitage of his personal influence 
and power is realized in the progress of the race, man will grow 
less tenacious in upholding the axioms of a criticism which allows 
simply the play of human forces in the destiny of mankind. 
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VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT Fara. 


An earnest discussion of this subject has been going on for 
some time in the General Synod branch of the Lutheran Church. 
The immediate occasion of it was the formation of a new “ Order 
of Ministerial Acts,” or a book of forms for the use of minis- 
ters in their performance of religious rites. The committee 
having in charge the preparation of these forms, it seems, pro- 
posed an order of infant baptism in which the theory is assumed 
that the faith required for the administration of this sacrament 
must be that of the subject to be baptized; and the baptismal 
questions are, accordingly, addressed to the infant, whose answers 
are supposed to be given by the mouths of the parents or 
sponsors. This presupposes an exercise of faith on the part of 
the infant not as the consequence of baptismal grace, but as the 
antecedent condition of baptism. Such a view, it is claimed, 
however, is contrary not only to sound psychology, but also to 
the theology and tradition of the Lutheran Church in America, 
and is therefore opposed with a good deal of earnestness and 
vigor, although, so far as we have been able to observe, not in 
any spirit of bitterness or discourtesy. Such a discussion for 
the sake of truth can do no harm to the Church or to any Chris- 
tian interest. It is only when controversy degenerates into mere 
personal quarrelling, and when violence and denunciation are 
substituted for argument, that angry passions are aroused, which 
must be hurtful to the Church as well as to the piety of the dis- 
putants. A zeal for orthodoxy that is without charity is not a 
Christian virtue. Charity is greater than knowledge. 

It is not to be denied, of course, that the idea of infant faith 
occurs in many formularies of baptism. It occurs in all the for- 
mularies which were in use in the medieval church, and in all 
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those which are in use in the Roman Catholic Church now; 
although, as Achelis has observed, this may not mean as much as 
might at first view be supposed, since it is simply the retension 
of the ritual of proselyte baptism in the baptism of infants, 
without reflecting upon the incongruity thus resulting. (Prac. 
Theol., Vol. 2, p. 173.) The same idea occurs also in many of 
the earlier, and some of the later, formularies of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, which in this respect follow the example set 
by Luther himself in his Taufbiichlein of 1523, which adheres 
closely to the Catholic formularies. It occurs likewise in the 
formulary of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, in which the godfathers and godmothers are told that 
the infant to be baptized “ must faithfully promise by them that 
he will renounce the devil and all his works, and constantly be- 
lieve God’s holy word, and obediently keep His commandments ;” 
and after the Creed has been recited, the infant is asked whether 
he will be baptized in this faith, and he through his sponsors an- 
swers, “I will,” “ What a fiction that is!” exclaims Achelis 
after explaining its meaning. From Reformed Liturgies, with 
the single exception of our Directory of Worship, the idea is 
totally absent. The formularies of these Liturgies are based 
upon the idea that the faith of the parents is the condition of 
the child’s baptism and the guarantee of his Christian training 
afterwards. Our Directory of Worship, which has nearly gotten 
rid of the last trace of the ceremony of exorcism which still dis- 
figures many Protestant liturgies, curiously adopts the early 
Lutheran and Anglican view on the subject of infant faith, using 
in the address to the parents or sponsors, after the deluge-prayer, 
the very language of the Anglican formulary. 

Now such formularies ought to be true to reality. In religious 
doctrines and institutions mere fiction must always have an in- 
jurious effect. When dogmas and ceremonies which have lost 
their meaning for the religious mind, are retained from mere re- 
spect for the past, or from the immobility of conservatism, the 
cause of religion must suffer harm. Who now believes that 
there is some demon concealed in every newborn child, which 
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ean be driven out by the insufflation and incantation of a priest ? 
But if this conviction, which was once universal, no longer exists 
at all, what then must be the effect of a continued representation 
of it in such an institution as baptism? Must it not serve to 
bring the institution itself into discredit in the minds of thought- 
ful people? How is it then with this question of infant faith? 
What would be the effect of affirming it, and what ground is 
there for doing so? If the parents or sponsors bringing a child 
to baptism are merely the organs through which expression is 
given to the faith and desire which are in the child itself, then 
their duties may be supposed to be ended when the baptism is 
performed. If on the contrary the child is supposed to be bap- 
tized on the ground of the faith of the parents, which forms the 
guarantee of its future Christian training, then we can easily see 
that the case is otherwise. The question whether infants can 
have faith, either as the condition or the immediate effect of bap- 
tism, is therefore, by no means an idle question, and should in- 
terest thoughtful Christians everywhere, but especially those 
practising infant baptism. 

If this question were left to the judgment of common Chris- 
tian sense, or reason, there could not be much doubt as to the de- 
cision. In what intelligible sense could an infant, only a day or 
two old, be said to have faith or to believe? Faith, in any or- 
dinary definition of the term, implies a conscious activity of 
mind, and of this no infant is supposed to be capable ; just as no 
infant is supposed to be capable of an exercise of reason or of will. 
But it may be said that this question must not be left to the 
judgment of common sense. Religious questions, it may be 
claimed, can only be settled by an appeal to Scripture. Without 
pronuncing any judgment upon this claim in general, let us then 
ask, What does Scripture teach in regard to the question before us ? 
In answer to this it would be vain to quote passages relating to 
an extraordinary activity of the Holy Spirit upon the souls of a 
few exceptional infants. Single instances cannot prove univer- 
sal propositions. Nor can any action of the Holy Spirit in itself 
be considered faith. But there are a few passages in the New 
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Testament which seem directly or indirectly to affirm the exercise 
of faith on the part of little children. One of these is Matt. 18 : 
6. Here the Lord having set a little child in the midst of His 
ambitious disciples, and having told them that, unless they should 
turn and become as little children, they would not be able to en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven, then added, “ but whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones which believe on me to stumble, it 
were better for him if a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and he were sunk in the depth of the sea.”” Here commentators 
usually suppose that the term Jittle ones, pexpot, denotes persons 
of humble, trustful disposition, without regard to age. It must. 
be confessed, however, that if this passage stood alone, such an 
interpretation would be unnatural; for it was a little child in the 
literal sense that formed the subject of conversation at the time. 
But the passage stands not alone. In Matt. 10: 42 and Mark 
9: 42 we have substantially the same kind of language; and here 
the term little ones refers plainly enough to adult believers of low 
degree in the Christian community. The conclusion, therefore, 
is obvious that the term is a proverbial designation of persons of 
a childlike spirit and humble station in society. It does, there- 
fore, not prove the doctrine under consideration. But there is 
another passage that is often referred to in proof of this doctrine, 
namely Mark 16: 16, “ He that believeth and is baptised shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” But, it 
is argued, some infants at least are saved, for it is said that “ of 
such is the kingdom of God,” Mark 10:14. Therefore, some 
infants must have faith. Besides it is believed by many that the 
New Testament teaches that infants are regenerated in baptism. 
But if they are regenerated they must have faith; for regenera- 
tion without faith would imply the Romish doctrine of an opus 
operatum in the Sacraments; but this doctrine Protestants can 
in no wise admit. 

Influenced by such considerations, many theologians have 
taken the position that on Scriptural grounds the doctrine of in- 
fant faith must be affirmed, but that a radical distinction must 
be made between the faith of infants and the faith of adults. 
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This view is maintained by Franz Delitsch in his able work on 
Biblical Psychology. He distinguishes, in the life of grace, be- 
tween actus directi and actus reflexi. The former are imme- 
diate and felt impressions of the Divine Spirit upon the human 
soul ; the latter are the reproductions of these impressions in self- 
conscious reflection. The former acts constitute infant faith ; 
the latter constitute adult faith. In a somewhat similar manner 
others have defined infant faith as the soul’s native tendency or in- 
clination to faith, or the receptivity for Divine grace, and capacity 
for believing wrought by the Holy Spirit in the heart. “ As in- 
fants have sin without being able to commit it,” so it has been 
said, “ they may have faith by grace, though they cannot exercise 
it.” “A good tree in the midst of winter,” says John Gerhard, 
a Lutheran dogmatician of the seventeenth century, “is not des- 
titute of the quality of bearing good fruit, although this does not 
appear externally at the time; and shall we deny that there is 
faith in infants because they do not bring forth the outward fruits 
thereof? As the seeds and twigs of trees, though not bearing 
fruit, have in them the power and nature of producing it in their 
own time, so the faith of infants in its own time puts forth out- 
ward energy and bears fruit pleasing to God.” (Hagenbach’s 
Hist. of Doc., Vol. 2, p. 365.) 

That such capacity for faith exists constitutionally in the infant 
soul we are by no means disposed to deny; although we would 
not know how to reconcile this idea with the usual doctrine of 
total depravity, and especially with the teaching of the Augsburg 
Confession (Art. II.) that men are born without the fear of God, 
without trust in Him and with sinful lust. It seems to us that 
such passive receptivity for Divine grace must at least involve 
the possibility of trust in God, and must therefore be something 
good. But can such receptivity or potentiality be denominated 
faith in any proper definition of the term? The infant soul has 
the capacity, doubtless, for reason and conscience ; but we would 
not, therefore, say that an infant is ever born with reason and 
conscience. These are faculties of the soul which have their 
ground or origin in its native constitution ; but their actual exer- 
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cise depends upon a long process of mental development. So, it 
seems to us, it must be also with faith. We do not regard faith 
as a special faculty of the soul, but rather as an activity of all its 
fundamental faculties—reason, will and sensibility—combined ; 
but as such faith is not possible so long as these faculties exist, 
not in actuality, but only in possibility. For faith in the Scrip- 
tural sense evidently denotes, not a possibility, but a conscious 
act of the soul. According to the Epistle of the Hebrews, faith 
is the substance (ézdcracrc, substantiation, realization) of 
things hoped for, and the evidence (2/eyyoc, proof, demonstra- 
tion) of things not seen. Faith, then, is the realization in con- 
sciousness of the unseen spiritual verities of the Gospel; and for 
the individual these verities do not exist until they have been 
thus realized. The fact of the forgiveness of sins, for example, 
does not exist for an individual soul, and does not bring peace to 
the conscience, until it has been realized in consciousness; and 
that act of realization we call faith. But there can be no such 
realization without consciousness. The opposite supposition 
would imply an unconscious mental operation, which is an ab- 
surdity. But of a conscious mental operation no infant is cap- 
able; and, therefore, no infant is capable of an exercise of faith. 
In order to avoid any possible quibble at this point, we state that 
we are not ignorant of what is sometimes called unconscious or 
subconscious mental activity. This, indeed, is an obscure fact 
among the phenomena of mind; but whatever it may be, and 
however it may be explained, it is possible only as an act of mind, 
whose normal condition is one of self-consciousness. A soul that 
has not yet developed into the normal condition of mind cannot 
be capable of any mental acts either conscious or unconscious. 
In the case of infants we would, of course, not undertake to 
specify the precise point of time at which conscious mental life 
begins and faith becomes possible. The gradual awakening of 
consciousness may begin very early, and there may be very early 
manifestations of something that resembles faith, namely, trust, 
especially trust in the mother; but we are very sure that an in- 
fant only a few days old cannot be capable of any exercise of 
faith, either before or after baptism. 
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But if actual faith be not present in the unbaptized infant as a 
condition of the reception of the grace signified by baptism, and 
if such faith be not communicated immediately as a gift through 
baptism, what then is the significance of the baptism of an infant? 
Baptism may be defined generally as the sacrament of regenera- 
tion. To that definition we presume no theologian would object. 
When our Lord speaks of a new birth of water and spirit, and 
St. Paul of a washing or laver of regeneration, there can be little 
doubt that there is an implied reference to baptism. The critical 
questions connected with these passages do not affect their testi- 
mony as to the early conception of baptism and its effects. But 
there is room for difference of opinion in regard to the nature of 
regeneration, and in regard to the precise relation of regeneration 
to the sacrament. Does regeneration consist in the creation of a 
new spiritual nature in the soul, or, as is sometimes said, in the 
implantation of the germ of a new spiritual life; or does it con- 
sist in the stimulation and quickening of the latent energy of the 
spiritual nature supposed to be a constitutional element of the soul 
from the beginning ? Does the soul wait to become finished in re- 
generation, or is it essentially completed at birth, needing only to 
have'its potential being developed into full actuality? Ifthe former 
view be adopted, and if baptism be regarded as the instrumental 
cause of regeneration, then we have the doctrine of an opus 
operatum in the sacrament. The sacrament then produces its 
effect in virtue of its mere performance, without any ethical con- 
ditions on the part of the subject. The fact that the Holy 
Spirit may be supposed to be the active agent of the operation, 
does not change the case; for the Spirit, in this view, is tied to 
an outward material institution, with whose operation His power 
is bound to go; and that is the essence of magic, no matter how 
the idea may be qualified. We would not say that this theory 
has not the merit of being logical. In fact, if the soul be by 
nature without any spiritual power, either in consequence of a 
fall or in consequence of a defective creation, then this lack can 
only be removed in some such magical way. But if a substantial 
addition were thus made tothe human soul in the act of baptism, 
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ought not this to show itself somehow spontaneously in after life? 
Should not an infant who has thus received a new spiritual ele- 
ment into its nature, differ in its subsequent development from 
an infant that has not been thus treated, and this, too, without 
any regard to external conditions of environment and training ? 
But we know that this is not the case. A baptized infant grow- 
ing up entirely without the influence of Christian training, will 
not differ at all morally from an unbaptized person. But is 
there not something incongruous in the very notion of a new ele- 
ment being imparted to the human soul in regeneration, whether 
this be supposed to be effected through baptism or otherwise ? 
Is not the human soul constitutionally complete from the begin- 
ning of its existence? We know, of course, that there is a dif- 
ference between the natural or psychical and the spiritual ele- 
ments in man’s constitution. And we know also that some men 
are living entirely in the psychical element, judging only accord- 
ing to sense, not according to spirit, so that Jude is justified in 
speaking of some men as “not having spirit.” But that, we 
think, can only mean that the spiritual nature is latent, unde- 
veloped, not that it does not exist. At any rate we are sure that 
the capacity for the spiritual sense, or the capacity for reason and 
conscience, is not first implanted in the soul by baptism. 

Let us, then, consider the second view of regeneration, ac- 
cording to which this consists in the quickening of the spiritual 
nature and in the actualization through a moral process in the 
soul of the true type of divine manhood. This conception we 
believe to be the more consistent with the teaching of the New 
Testament. The new birth is a moral, not merely a physical or 
metaphysical, change. According to St. John the regenerated 
children of God are those who receive the Christ and believe on 
His name (John 1: 12,14). And, according to St. Paul, the 
new man, the product of the new birth, is that which is renewed 
unto knowledge after the image of Him that created him (Col. 
8: 10). Regeneration, then, we may say, is the conscious rising 
of the soul into the moral likeness of Christ, or it is the actuali- 
zation of the Christian nature. But now, if regeneration be 
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taken in this sense, it is a matter of experience that regeneration 
and baptism do not necessarily coincide in time. In fact there 
are many persons who have been baptized, but show no evidence 
at all of a regenerate life. Their thoughts and their sentiments 
are not more spiritual than those of many others who have not 
been baptized. And in the case of infants, who are as yet in- 
capable of faith, baptism and regeneration must necessarily fall 
apart in time. Whatever may be said of the efficacy of parental 
or vicarious faith as a condition of infant baptism, it cannot be 
the immediate cause of the regeneration, in a spiritual sense, of 
an infant soul. Vicarious faith can only be regarded, as the Re- 
formed Liturgies regard it, as a guarantee of future Christian 
training, whereby the development of the child’s spiritual, or let 
us say Christian, nature is assured, until the inward spiritual 
man comes to its full birth. But the full birth of the inward 
spiritual man, or the new man, can, therefore, in the case of an 
infant, never be accomplished in baptism. Infant baptism can 
thus be regarded only as a sign and promise of a future spiritual 
occurrence, not as the efficient or operative cause of an event 
now accomplished. 

But if this be the case, what use then is there in infant bap- 
tism? Would it not be as well to abandon it? To such a 
proposition the Christian world could never consent. Infant 
baptism has been practiced from the beginning of Christianity. 
Origen says that the “Church received from the Apostles the 
custom of giving baptism to young children,’ which implies that 
before the middle of the third century this custom had not only 
become general, but had already prevailed so long that the exist- 
ing generation no longer knew anything of its origin. In oppo- 
sition to the theory of the Apostolic origin of infant baptism 
much stress is usually laid upon the fact that the first baptisms 
recorded in the New Testament were those of adults, and that in- 
fant baptism cannot be proven directly by New Testament texts. 
But there is no doubt that so soon as there were Christian fam- 
ilies to serve as a guarantee for Christian training, so soon 
infants began to be baptized; and though the rightfulness of this 
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practice cannot be directly proven from the Bible, yet the idea of 
it is deeply grounded in the genius of Christianity and in the in- 
stinct of Christian society. Christianity is not merely a religion 
for individuals and classes, but for humanity. It recognizes the 
solidarity of the race as well as the singularity of the individual, 
and adapts itself to this duality in the law of human life. It 
deals with the race as a whole as well as with individuals. 
Christ came to save all—not merely adults, but also infants and 
children. He is a universal Saviour, as God is a universal 
Father. Christianity is intended not merely to save individual 
men and women, but humanity, including the family, society, in- 
dustry, art, science, the state, no less than the Church. In fact the 
Church is only the medium for the actual integration of humanity 
in Christ, which is already ideally accomplished in His person. 
Christ has tasted death for every man; and there is a sense in 
which Christ is in all men, and all are in Him. In Him all 
things consist; and He is the Head of every man. The life 
which is in Him is the source of the light, the origin of the 
spiritual nature, which is in men. If it be true that all men are 
related organically to the first Adam, it is true also that all are 
related organically and constitutionally to the Second Adam. 
This is a thought which we find not merely in the earliest Chris- 
tian fathers, like Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Irenzus 
and Origen, but also in the writings of Paul and John, and it is 
a thought which, though long suppressed in theology, is now 
again receiving serious recognition. 

And, now, may we not find in this thought of the universality 
of the Christian redemption, or in the thought that every man is 
divinely created in Christ, the deepest reason for infant baptism ? 
Infant baptism is the most appropriate sign and pledge of the 
divine comprehension of humanity in Christ. This is the con- 
ception of such genial Christian thinkers as Thomas Erskine, F. 
D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson, and many others in modern 
times. According to these men baptism is not creative of a fact, 
but declarative. As Maurice used to say, it is not an event, 
but a sacrament. An infant is baptized not in order that it may 
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become a member of Christ and a child of God, but because it 
is such, possessing a spiritual nature that is constituted in Christ, 
and has not been subverted by sin. The fact signified by bap- 
tism, accordingly, depends, for its reality, neither upon the faith 
of the infant nor upon that of the parents, but upon the Chris- 
tian constitution of humanity. For this reason, too, any child 
whatsoever, for whose Christian training any one will make him- 
self responsible, may be baptized. It has usually been said that 
only the children of Christian parents have the right of being 
baptized ; and yet the Church has always baptized any children 
that were brought to her fonts, without asking any questions in 
regard to their parentage. It is not the fact that a child has had 
Christian parents that gives it the right to baptism, but the fact 
that it is a human being created in Christ Jesus; and this right 
has always been recognized in the practice of the Church. 

But baptism serves not merely as an attestation and pledge of 
a divine fact, but as a means of grace through which that fact is 
to be owned and turned to account in the conscious life men. 
Every man is in Christ, but every man does not own and confess 
that truth; and his not doing it, that is his condemnation. It 
is the purpose of baptism, and indeed of all divine means of 
grace, to bring men to own themselves to be what in fact they 
are, namely, members of Christ and children of God; in other 
words, it is the purpose of baptism to help men to realize in their 
consciousness the fact that they are, not condemned sinners, but 
children of God, redeemed and forgiven in Christ. But this 
realization in consciousness of the reality and truth of the Gos- 
pel, as we have already seen, is what is meant by faith. Thus, 
then, baptism, while it does not create faith magically—no spir- 
itual activity can be thus created—yet looks towards faith as an 
end, and is intended as an aid to faith. The Holy Spirit works 
faith in the heart by impressing upon it the truth of the Gospel, 
and confirms it by the use of the sacraments. It will be ob- 
served here that the faith towards which baptism looks is not 
required to create the truth which it is to believe, nor is it re- 
quired to believe what is not yet true; and yet it is only by be- 
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lieving it that the subject makes it true for himself. It is true 
that the believer is a child of God, and that his sins are forgiven 
before he believes; for if it were not true, he could either not 
believe it, or he would be compelled to believe what is not true; 
but only when he believes or realizes this truth, only then does 
he enjoy the blessedness thereof, and only then is he fully born 
again as a child of God. “To be a son of God,” says Robert- 
son, “is one thing; to know that you are, and to call Him 
Father is another—and that is regeneration.” And baptism is 
the sacrament of regeneration, as it aids and supports the genesis 
and development of that faith. Baptism is not the means of 
communicating faith as a miraculous gift, but an authoritative 
sign and seal of a divine fact, appointed for the purpose of 
enabling the person baptized the better to realize that fact in his 
consciousness as the ground of his peace and blessedness, or of 
his personal salvation. Salvation is the result, not of a physical 
or metaphysical, but of a moral process. In this respect the 
salvation of an infant is not different from the salvation of an 
adult. The infant’s salvation is not accomplished until its soul 
has developed into the condition of self-conscious personality, 
and it has by self-conscious activity determined itself to be a 
child of God. That meanwhile, however, it is not lost or damned, 
needs hardly to be said. On the whole subject of infant salva- 
tion we take the liberty of referring, in conclusion, to an article 
under this title in the October number of this Revrew for 1897. 





Tue Popr’s LETTER ON AMERICANISM. 


Those who have imagined that the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States is essentially different 
from that of other countries, like Italy, Spain or Mexico, will 
have in this letter, and in the manner in which it has been re- 
ceived, an opportunity to become disillusionized. There doubt- 
less does exist among the members of this Church, and perhaps 
to a small extent among the priesthood, a desire for a larger 
degree of liberty of thought and action than is now enjoyed. 
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There seems to be a feeling, too, that at least some of the less 
essential dogmas of the Church, and the practices based upon 
them, could with advantage be somewhat toned down, and that 
the Church could thus be made more popular among the masses 
of the American people. The idea seems to have caught some of 
the members of the Roman communion that the Church, without 
giving up anything that is essential to her existence, might adapt 
herself somewhat more to the age and country ; in a word, that 
she might become more American, in order to secure a larger de- 
gree of confidence and exercise a larger amount of influence 
among the intelligent classes of the non-Catholic population of 
the country. This idea seems to have been advanced in a recent 
work on the life of the Rev. Isaac Thomas Hecker, founder of 
the Paulist Order of Priests, one of the most active missionary 
societies of the Roman Church in the United States. But the 
hope of any such adaptation, whether entertained inside or out- 
side of the Roman communion, would seem to have been thor- 
oughly dissipated by this letter of the Pope, which, in the usual 
swelling rhetoric of Papal documents, reminds American Catholics 
that the Church is infallible and, therefore, unchangeable, and 
affectionately chides them for not having themselves always in- 
sisted upon this principle with a sufficient degree of zeal. The 
Pope is anxious, of course, for the conversion of heretics, and 
would be pleased, above all things, to see the American people 
flock en masse to the doors of the church and make their peace 
with Rome. But he is not willing that one iota of Catholic tra- 
dition should be given up in order to accomplish so desirable a 
result. The uniformity of Catholic dogma and ritual is worth 
more than the conversion of a nation. And the American hier- 
archy, led by the Order of the Paulist Fathers, who are especially 
concerned in the case, has hastened with great unanimity and 
zeal to accept this deliverance of the Pope, and to thank him for 
his generous interest in the American Church and people. 

There is no room then for American ideas or practices in the 
Roman Catholic Church. That is the conclusion which must be 
drawn from this letter of the Pope, and from the reception which 
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has been given to it by the leading American prelates. If Ameri- 
canism means merely the peculiarity of the American people in 
their national character, then the Pope tells his American chil 
dren it is something that need not be condemned. For instance, 
American Catholics may innocently speak the language of the 
American people, dress like the American people, and keep Sun- 
day like the American people; but on all theological and moral 
questions they may only think as they are told to think by the 
authorities of the Church at Rome. They must commit their 
reason and conscience entirely to the keeping of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. They must, for example, not only believe in transub- 
stantiation, in penance and indulgence, in purgatory, in image 
and saint worship, and in the supreme authority of the Roman 
pontiff ; but they must believe that the Catholic religion should 
be held to be the only religion of the State to the exclusion of 
every other form of worship, that no other worship than that of 
the Catholic Church should anywhere be tolerated by law, that 
there is no hope of salvation outside of the Catholic Church, and 
that their Protestant neighbors are heretics with whom it may 
not always be expedient or right even to keep plighted faith. All 
these things are not now in the Pope’s letter; but they are a part 
of recognized Catholic teaching and tradition, the observance of 
which is anew laid upon the consciences of Catholics by the gen- 
tle warnings of this letter. For proofs of this statement see the 
Syllabus of Errors of Pius IX., §§ III. and X., and also the 
Encyclical of Leo XIII., on the Constitution of States. In 
this latter document the present Pope condemns in the severest 
terms the separation of Church and State, the freedom of speech 
and the press, and the toleration in Christian countries of any 
form of worship except that of the Catholic Church; which 
toleration, he says, differs from atheism only in name, while in 
fact it is the same thing. To the teaching of this Zncyclical the 
Pope refers in this letter on Americanism, thus reminding the 
American Catholics that the whole theory of political and relig- 
ious life in America is wrong, and may be tolerated only so long 
as there is no reasonable hope of overthrowing it. 
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One point upon which the Pope especially animadverts in this 
letter relates to the estimate which is to be put upon the so-called 
evangelical or supernatural virtues in distinction from the moral 
or natural virtues. The natural virtues are those which are at- 
tained by the performance of the ordinary duties of morality and 
religion; the supernatural or evangelical virtues, on the other 
hand, are such as result from doing more than the law of duty 
requires, for instance, giving alms, saying prayers, making pil- 
grimages, and especially entering into religious orders and ob- 
serving the vows of obedience, chastity and poverty. The for- 
mer of these are sometimes called active, the latter passive 
virtues; although the Pope, following Thomas Aquinas, thinks 
that this is an untenable distinction, for all virtues are necessarily 
active and there can be no such thing as a passive virtue—a po- 
sition in regard to which we believe that the Pope is right, 
although we doubt whether he, or his theologians, would be will- 
ing to stand by it consistently. Now there seems to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of some American Catholics to regard the 
active or natural virtues more highly than the passive or super- 
natural. They consider it something more meritorious that a 
man should be engaged in the performance of some active work 
for the benefit of the world than that he should shut himself up 
in the cells of a monastery and spend his time in prayer and 
mortification of the flesh, living meanwhile of the toil and 
charity of others. Those who think thus have evidently been 
caught in the subtle snares of the practical American spirit, 
which sees more of merit in action than in mere quiet contem- 
plation ; and they think that this spirit should be recognized by 
the authorities of the Church, as this would tend to commend the 
Church to the minds of the American people. This practical 
tendency of mind seems to be a special feature of the American- 
ism which is so offensive to the authorities of the Church at 
Rome. And another of the offensive features of Americanism 
is the tendency to liberalism which is manifest everywhere in 
America. In America the spirit of freedom is in the air. It 
characterizes our political institutions. It manifests itself in 

















science, in art and in industry. The individual conscience here 
claims for itself a large sphere of liberty, and refuses to be 
bound by any merely external authority either in civil or in re- 
ligious affairs. And it is but natural, therefore, that some Cath- 
olic Christians should here imbibe something of the same spirit, 
and should consider themselves entitled to a larger degree of per- 
sonal freedom than is consistent with Catholic traditions and 
habits. Nor is it surprising that they should believe that a 
larger allowance of freedom to its individual members would 
serve to make the Church to which they belong more popular 
with the American people. 

But these features of Americanism the Pope entirely disap- 
proves and condemns. The Catholic Church in America must 
be in no respect different from what she is in the rest of the 
world ; and the Pope is horrified at the mere suspicion that some 
of his children here might think otherwise. The same dogmas 
must be accepted everywhere, the same institutions and cere- 
monies must be observed everywhere, and the same spirit must 
prevail everywhere. This is implied in the very idea of unity. 
There cannot be one Catholic Church for the United States and 
another Catholic Church for Mexico. Moreover the infalli- 
bility of the Church forbids any modification, or any relaxation, 
of any doctrine or practice that has once been established. This 
is the most important consideration of all ; and on this point the 
Pope quotes the Vatican Council as follows: “ For the doctrine 
of faith which God has revealed has not been proposed, like a 
philosophical invention, to be perfected by human ingenuity, but 
has been delivered as a divine deposit to the spouse of Christ to 
be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. Hence that meaning 
of the sacred dogmas is perpetually to be retained which our 
Holy Mother, the Church, has once declared, nor is that meaning 
ever to be departed from under the pretense or pretext of a deeper 
comprehension of them.” Hence it is maintained that “the 
Apostolic see, to which has been entrusted the mission of teach- 
ing and governing the whole Church, has ever continued in one and 
the same doctrine, one and the same sense, and one and the same 
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judgment.” An infallible authority cannot reverse itself. It 
must forever stand by its own decisions, and must insist that they 
be universally accepted. It can make no exceptions, allow no 
freedom of objection, permit no criticism. On all points on 
which the Church has spoken controversy must be at an end; 
and American Catholics who imagine that their intelligence and 
virtue should secure for them a higher degree of autonomy or 
freedom than is enjoyed elsewhere, do not know the spirit of their 
system. In Romanism freedom means permission to obey the 
authority of the Church as it is declared from the chair of Peter, 
and it means nothing more. 

This position doubtless follows logically from the fundamental 
Roman conception of divine revelation as a formal deposit com- 
mitted to the Church, of which she is the infallible interpreter. 
According to this position faith is mediated absolutely through 
the agency of the Church, and it is her function to declare what 
men are to hold for divine truth, and what they are not to hold. 
This is the Roman principle of authority. Christian faith rests 
on authority, not however the authority of the truth itself, but 
the authority of the Church which always stands between the 
truth and the mind of the Christian believer. The truth is con- 
tained, complete and whole from the first, in the deposit, consist- 
ing of scripture and tradition. Scripture and tradition are co- 
ordinate elements of the deposit. And it is the office of the 
Church to mediate this deposit in an infallible manner to the 
minds of her individual members as times and circumstances 
may demand. In one sense, therefore, it is not exactly correct 
to say that the Catholic Church admits of no progress in knowl- 
edge and of no adaptation to times. It is a fact of history that 
from time to time new dogmas have been promulgated and new 
institutions established. Thus the present century has witnessed 
the proclamation of the dogma of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and of Papal infallibility ; although Catholics 
explain that such proclamation of new dogmas is but the ex- 
plicit setting forth, or exposition, of what was always involved 
implicitly in the Catholic faith, But such exposition, having 
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been made once, must, on account of the infallibility of the body 
making it, be accepted as infallible and immutable truth, and 
must stand forever. In this sense there can be no progress or 
change. No dogma and no institution having been once estab- 
lished, can ever be reconsidered or modified. Anything once 
accepted for truth must always be regarded as truth, and any 
institution once adapted to the circumstances of an age must be 
supposed to be adapted to all subsequent ages. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Pope argues in favor of religious orders and vows 
“from the practice and doctrines of the Church, which has ever 
highly approved of the religious life”{; and he appeals to Amer- 
ican Catholics to remember that “ their own country derived the 
beginnings both of faith and culture from the children of these 
religious families.” The point of the argument is that a thing 
that has once been good and useful must always be good and 
useful; and in so far the demand for an adaptation of the Church 
to the circumstances of the times must be denied. The institu- 
tions which were appropriate to Europe in the middle ages, must 
be appropriate to these United States at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; and the dogmas which were set up to meet the spiritual 
wants of Christian thinkers a thousand years ago, must be ade- 
quate to the wants of the present age. It is the duty of the 
individual Christian, then, to accept his faith from the authority 
of the Church, and to call in question nothing that the Church 
may once have declared to be truth. He has no right to demand 
that he be permitted to verify anything for himself, or to exer- 
cise any critical function in regard to it. The only matters in 
regard to which he may claim the liberty of thinking for him- 
self are those in regard to which the Church has not yet spoken ; 
and these are few and of trivial importance in comparison with 
the great truths of religion. There is, accordingly, but very 
little that is free or spontaneous in the life of a Catholic Chris- 
tian. His mind, like that of the ancient Pharisee, is entirely 
controlled by an outward authority, at whose behest he must be 
willing to call black white and white black, or good evil and evil 
good. And the facility with which Roman Catholics can swallow 
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their own convictions and allow the mandates of a foreign eccle- 
siastical authority to sway their reason and conscience, shows how 
thoroughly mechanical their religious life must be, and how little 
personal interest the truth can have for them. 

Now, the most fundamental formal difference between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism consists in this, that the latter permits no 
pretended infallible authority to come between the mind of the 
Christian thinker and the truth. The truth which authenticates 
itself as such to his own mind is the only infallible authority to 
which the Protestant Christian will bow. All human souls, the 
Protestant believes, are equal before God ; and every soul is made 
for immediate communion with him. No priesthood can stand 
between God and man so as to control the attitude and disposi- 
tian of the former towards the latter. But immediate access of 
the soul to God in Christ implies immediate communion with 
truth. Between the Christian mind and Divine truth there can, 
therefore, be no mediating authority. The Church can be no 
such authority; and the assumption of power by the Roman 
Catholic Church to exercise lordship over the faith of Christians 
cannot appear to the intelligent Protestant otherwise than as a 
most unwarranted and most wicked assumption. God alone is 
Lord of the conscience; and the attempt of a priest to thrust 
himself into His place can hardly be characterized in language 
too severe. The true Protestant, indeed, honors the Church, too, 
as his spiritual mother, and looks to her for guidance and direc- 
tion in regard to matters of Christian faith and doctrine; but it 
is as a mother, whose function is educational, that he regards her, 
not as a mistress, whose function is magisterial and judicial. 
A mother educates her child to think, and when the child comes 
to man’s estate she allows him to think for himself. The mother 
does not presume to stand between the child and the truth, but to 
lead the child to the truth, to bring it face to face with the truth. 
And if ever the child should penetrate deeper into the nature of 
truth than the mother herself was able to do, she does not pro- 
nounce anathemas upon him, but rejoices in his power. That is 
the character in which the Protestant regards the Church. The 
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Church is the pillar and ground of the truth, not in the sense 
that she is an absolute infallible authority, but in the sense that 
she is a pedagogic institution, whose object it is to bring her chil- 
dren face to face with the truth and teach them to do their own 
religious thinking. We do, therefore, not at all deny the teach- 
ing function of the Church when we deny to her the right of 
exercising lordship over the faith of Christians, and of cursing 
and burning those who dare to think for themselves. In support 
of his claim of absolute authority, the Pope quotes Augustine and 
Chrysostom on the human agency in the office of Divine teaching. 
“We are taught of God through the instrumentality of men,” 
says Chrysostom. No Protestant, of course, will deny that; but 
he will say that there is a difference between teaching and spiritual 
despotism. Teaching consists in leading men to see and under- 
stand the truth; despotism in forcing upon them what does not 
commend itself to them as truth. And the truth, moreover, is 
regarded by the Protestant, not as a dead tradition or deposit, that 
ean be enshrined, or embalmed, like a mummy, in a formal dog- 
matic proposition, but as a living reality coming directly from the 
mind of God, and stimulating and informing the mind of man. 
From what has now been said it will appear that not even the 
Bible as a mere book can be for the Protestant an infallible au- 
thority between the Christian mind and the divine truth. The 
Bible, too, is only a help to the apprehension of the truth, not the 
infallible mistress or arbitress of truth. The Word of God only 
is the truth, and the Bible serves as a help to the comprehension 
of that Word. The Bible, in the Protestant view of it at least, 
is not an infallible code of doctrines and precepts directly let 
down from heaven, and intended as an outward authority for 
Christian faith and practice. In that view it would necessarily 
require an infallible interpreter to teach the world its meaning ; 
and the Roman Catholic conception of it as an infallible divine 
deposit would after all have to be regarded as substantially cor- 
rect.* But how far the Bible is from answering any such concep- 


*It is well known that the exaggerated view of the Bible as an outward in- 
fallible authority in matters of Christian faith and practice, which has pre- 
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tion may be learned from a single glance at its composition and 
structure. The Bible consists of almost everything except formal 
dogmatic propositions. There is no formulation of truth in doc- 
trinal statements, such as one would expect if the Bible were 
to be regarded as a deposit of truth let down from heaven. 
Why does it not appear in such doctrinal form? Why in 
the form of history, biography, poetry, proverb, parable, re- 
dolent everywhere with the fragrance of divine life and spirit, 
breathing of God in every line and verse, but nowhere ap- 
proaching anything like a system of theological doctrines? If 
the Bible were designed to be a formal code of infallible doctrines 
and precepts then it would be very far from answering its design ; 
for it is a notorious fact that systems of doctrine can be gotten out 
of the Bible only by long and intricate methods of interpretation, 
and that the results greatly differ in the hands of different inter- 
preters. The Bible resembles, not a formulated system of doc- 
trines, but a work of art which serves to bring the contemplating 
mind into immediate contact with the living ideal enshrined 
therein, in order that from this ideal it may derive its conceptions 
of wxsthetic truth. As the picture or the poem enshrines the 
zsthetic ideal whereby the esthetic mind is quickened and in- 
formed, so the Bible enshrines the Word of God for the religious 
mind, whereby this is quickened and instructed ; and that Word 
is for it the supreme authority in religious truth. To that au- 
thority it unreservedly bows, and over against every other author- 


vailed in Protestantism since the seventeenth century, was the result of the 
stress of controversy. The Catholics claimed that in the Pope as the head of 
the Church they had an infallible authority to whom the individual could al- 
ways go for enlightenment in regard to religious knowledge. As an offset to 
this claim the Protestants brought forward the Bible and attributed to it the 
same kind of infallible authority which the Catholics attributed to the Pope. 
This, however, was an abandonment of the original Protestant position which 
made the testimony of the Holy Spirit to be the ultimate authority in matters 
of faith, and a relapse into the Catholic theory of external authority. An in- 
fallible book as an outward authority implies an infallible judge to interpret 
its meaning ; and so the Protestant standpoint is abandoned. For this reason, 
too, the controversy between Protestantism and Romanism since the seven- 
teenth century has been but a drawn battle. 
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ity it claims complete freedom. In the comprehension of that 
Word, however, the Christain mind advances progressively. 
This is true both of the individual mind and of the collective 
mind of the Christian community. The individual grows in the 
knowledge of Christ as well as in grace; and the same is true 
also of the collective mind or Christian consciousness of the 
Church. Such growth in knowledge, however, does not consist 
in the mere addition of new ideas to a fixed stock of old ideas. 
On the contrary, as divine truth must be an organic whole or 
system, the acquisition of new ideas must necessarily involve a 
modification of the whole system of ideas held before. The prog- 
ress of Christian knowledge must, therefore, always involve a 
critical operation, modifying, correcting, reconstructing old sys- 
tems of truth. Old dogmas, and old systems can thus not be 
valid forever. In fact every Christian age and every Christian 
generation must do its own religious thinking and construct its 
own system of religious knowledge. In doing so the Christian 
mind may be led and stimulated by the living Divine Spirit of 
the Church, who is its only infallible teacher, by the inspired 
pages of the Bible, and by the history, the science and the phil- 
osophy of an age; but the supreme authority by which it feels 
itself bound is only that of the Word of God, or of the divine 
truth, as, under the illuminating influence of the Spirit, it authen- 
ticates itself immediately to the regenerate Christian reason and 
conscience. 

It is sometimes said that Protestants acknowledge no authority 
at all. So Romanist writers never tire of representing the case, 
and of asserting that every Protestant thinker is simply his own 
authority in matters of religious truth. This is, however, a mis- 
representation of the fact. The Protestant Christian does yield 
to authority, but it is only the supreme authority of the truth 
itself. To what authority does the mathematical thinker bow? 
Is it the authority of Euclid, or Leibnitz, or Newton, or is it the 
authority of mathematical truth itself, as it authenticates itself 
immediately to the mathematical faculty? Every one knows that 
no mathematician accepts anything absolutely on any authority 
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short of the truth itself. And so no Protestant thinker will ac- 
cept anything absolutely * on any authority except that of the 
truth as it verifies itself to his Christian consciousness. Here, 
however, he has an authority that “quite transcends the skies,” 
and submission to which is not bondage, but freedom. We en- 
tirely agree with the following statement of the Catholic World 
as to the effect of submission to true Christian authority: “ It 
is no slavery for the mariner who is tossed on the wide expanse 
of ocean that he must stand at midday and watch the passing of 
the sun across the meridian, and that he must accept the dic- 
tation of the sun as to the regulation of his daily life. He 
perchance might be freer if he had the arrangement of his 
own time, if he might go on the bridge and announce the 
hour of twelve when it pleased his fancy or suited his conven- 
ience. But even then he could not get away from the principle 
of authority. In order to get any one to accept his arbitrary 
arrangement of time so that there might be some order in the 
watches and not everlasting confusion on board, he would be 
obliged to impose his arrangement on all others by authority. 
Many, moreover, seeing that the only principle whereby the hour 
of midday was fixed was the captain’s own pleasure, would very 
soon rebel against one man’s pleasure setting itself up against an- 
other’s, even if he were the captain of the ship.” We can agree 
with all that provided we understand by the sun, whose crossing 
the meridian determines the time of day, not the Pope, as the 
Catholic writer manifestly does, but Christ Himself, the sun of 
righteousness. And we hold that the foolish mariner who should 


* We say absolutely, for in a relative sense it is true that all are more or less 
dependent upon outward authority. Thus the child is dependent for its re- 
ligious knowledge at first entirely upon its parents and teachers, and some 
persons continue children in this respect as long as they live. They never 
grow into intellectual independence; they never verify any truth for 
themselves at all ; they never question the tradition which has been delivered 
to them. And all persons perhaps continue in some respects to live in the 
swadling bands of tradition. But this implies, of course, an incomplete per- 
sonal development. Any man who has once waked up to the conception of 
the truth as an absolute reality can never be satisfied with any authority short 
of that reality. 
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presume to fix the time of day by his own fancy resembles not 
the Protestant Christian, the eye of whose mind is fixed on the 
truth as it is in Christ, but the Catholic who would prevent men 
from looking unto Christ, and compel them to get their spiritual 
reckoning from the arbitrary pleasure of the Pope. The man 
who obeys the truth is free; while he who obeys merely a erea- 
ture like himself, though it be the Pope, is a slave. We recog- 
nize the possibility, of course, that the individual, instead of . be- 
ing determined by the truth as it is in Christ, may be deter- 
mined by his own fancy and thus fail to be free ; but we believe 
that history has proven that that danger is at least not any 
greater in the case of the individual Christian than it is in the 
ease of the Pope. We believe that Popes have at innumerable 
times shut their eyes to the light of the truth, and tried to persuade 
men to take the darkness for light and then cursed and burned 
those who refused to be persuaded. And that fact settles for us 
the question of their infallibility. Such creatures cannot be in- 
fallible. 

Here, then, we have the difference between Romanism and 
Protestantism clearly brought to view. This letter of the Pope 
has emphasized that difference, and caused thoughtful Protestants 
everywhere to realize the deep chasm which lies between them 
and Romanism. Romanists cannot cross over to us, as some 
have hoped they might do some day, neither can we cross over to 
them. And Romanists are exceedingly vigilant so that there 
may be no manner of approach on their part to anything like 
Protestant principles. The slightest indications of any such 
thing as a movement towards Protestant lines are immediately 
detected, and every such movement is at once arrested. On this 
point this present agitation on the subject of Americanism is very 
instructive. It proves that no Protestant principles can ever be 
tolerated in the Roman Church ; and it also proves what the fate 
of Protestants would be if that Church should ever become a pre- 
dominant power in this country. And we believe, therefore, that 
it behooves Protestants to be equally vigilant against the insidious 
approaches of Romish influences and principles, on their side. 

26 
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The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Protestants need es- 
pecially to understand the nature of their own position, and to 
maintain it with intelligence and decision. And they need to 
understand that there is no difference between the spirit of the 
Roman hierarchy now and that of three hundred years ago, nor 
between the spirit of that hierarchy in America and in other 
lands. The spirit of the Papacy has not changed, and the spirit 
of absolute subjection on the part of the clergy has not changed. 
The aims of the Papacy now are the same that they were three 
hundred years ago; and the priests are ready to strike for their 
realization whenever the word of command is given. We do not 
believe that this is true of the Roman Catholic people generally. 
They have been much influenced by the spirit and life of this 
country and of this modern age ; but in the priesthood the power 
of education and tradition is so great as to outweigh all the in- 
fluences of time and place ; and in this power there is a menace 
to the liberty and peace of the country. 





THe AUTHORITY OF THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 


“ The Reformed Church in the United States unites in the con- 
fession of her adherence to the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
as set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism, taking the same in its 
historical (or original) sense; and declares that any departure 
from the same is unauthorized by the Church; and renewedly 
directs all her ministers, editors and teachers of theology faith- 
fully to preach and defend the same.” This declaration of the 
Peace Commission, which was adopted by the General Synod in 
1881, as the conclusion of a long period of controversy, may be 
supposed now to form a part of the organic law of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. The principle enunciated was 
generally approved by the ministers and members of the Church 
at the time of its adoption, and is doubtless approved by the 
great body of the Church now. 

The Reformed Church, according to this declaration and, in- 
deed, according to the teaching of her past history, is not a 
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Church without a confession or creed. She does not agree with 
those Christian bodies which contend that a creed is a reflection 
upon the Bible and, therefore, necessarily an evil; on the con- 
trary she holds that some sort of a creed is necessary as a re- 
sponse on the part of the Church to the Word of God or truth 
of divine revelation. She, of course, holds the creed in subordi- 
nation to the Holy Scripture. The Holy Scriplure, or the Word 
of God contained in the Scripture, must be supposed to be above 
all creeds or confessions, and must be held to be the ultimate au- 
thority in matters of Christian faith and life. She does not 
hold, therefore, that her creed is irreformable, and that she must 
always consider herself bound to confess her theological faith in 
the same form of words. Nor does she believe that a creed 
should be a compendium of theological doctrines. A creed, or 
ecclesiastical confession—for we shall generally use the terms as 
synonymous throughout this article—should be concerned only 
with the fundamental articles of the Christian faith; and only 
when thus limited in scope can it have full and complete author. 
ity for those who accept it. A confession of faith that under- 
takes to discuss questions in metaphysical divinity, like those re- 
lating to the eternal decrees, or to give rational explanations of the 
mysteries of faith, like those of redemption, must necessarily be 
conditioned more or less by the philosophical and scientific cul- 
ture of a people and of an age, and in proportion that it is thus 
conditioned must its authority be limited. The consciousness 
that other Christian bodies, of equal intelligence and piety per- 
haps, give different explanations of the facts of faith treated in 
a confession, must serve somewhat to weaken the authority of 
such confession in the minds of those who subscribe to it. The 
Reformed Church in the United States has given expression to 
her sense of the proper significance and value of ecclesiastical 
creeds by confining herself to the use of a single symbolical book, 
namely, the Heidelberg catechism, in which the theological ele- 
ment, though not entirely absent, is far less prominent than in 
the majority of books of the same kind. And it is doubtless be- 
cause of this general absence of the theological element from the 
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catechism, and its limitation mainly to the proper element of 
Christian faith, that the catechism has not been outgrown, but 
on the contrary has maintained its hold upon the Church for 
more than three hundred years. Had it been otherwise, no 
synodical or ecclesiastical endorsement could now invest it with 
authority ; for no such book can have any real authority for the 
Protestant Christian mind beyond that of the truth whic .{ con- 
tains. The maintenance of a confession irrespective of the ques- 
tion of its truthfulness would be unchristian and immoral; and 
so also would be the maintenance of it in any other than its true 
and natural sense. 

Very properly, therefore, the Peace Commission has declared 
that the authority of the catechism for the Church now depends 
upon its being taken in its historical or original sense. The 
historical sense of a book is that in which its author or authors 
understood it, and which is conditioned by the circumstances, 
questions and antitheses of the age in which it was produced. 
Indeed any literary production must be interpreted in the light 
of the age in which it originated; and only in the light of that 
age can it be true; and its value for the present must depend 
upon the correspondence of the conditions of the present with 
those of the past. The views, the ideas, the sentiments, and the 
opinions of a modern age may not be imposed upon a book writ. 
ten three hundred years ago, and then that book held up as an 
authority for the present time. Such a proceeding would be both 
unhistorical and dishonest. We may not, therefore, import into 
the catechism the theological views and theories cf the nineteenth 
century, in so far as these differ from those of former ages. We 
may not say that the teaching of the catechism is precisely iden- 
tical with that of any modern system of theology. That would 
not be treating the catechism respectfully, nor would that im- 
prove its authority with the Christian mind of the present time. 
The difference could not be concealed ; and the effort to conceal 
it would not improve but impair the authority of the book in 
whose behalf it might be attempted. 

The case is the same with the Catechism in this respect as it 
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is with any other book. The Bible itself forms no exception to 
the principle laid down by our Peace Commission in regard to 
the Catechism. The Bible possesses supreme religious authority 
for all Christian ages, but only as taken in its true and original 
sense, and not at all as accommodated to current religious and 
philosophical theories of modern times. Take, in the way of il- 
lustration, the history of creation in Genesis 1 and 2. It has 
seemed to some good men that that history can be vindicated and 
made true again to the modern scientific mind by importing into 
it the ideas of modern cosmogony. And so we have had “ har- 
monies of science and the Bible,” in which was demonstrated the 
identity of the six days of creation with the eras of modern 
geology. But nothing could be more contrary to the facts in the 
case. To read the ideas of modern astronomy and geology into 
the first and second chapters of Genesis is not to vindicate the 
authority of the Bible, but to bring it into contempt. But what 
then? Must the modern scientific mind read the story of the 
heavens and the earth in the light of the cosmogonic ideas which 
were prevalent two or three thousand years ago, and have found 
incidental expression in the Bible? Very evidently the authority 
of the Bible could not long be maintained along that line. The 
true authority of the Bible must be found in the religious spirit 
and purpose of its writers, and not in any supposed agreement 
with the views of modern science, nor in any supposed right of 
contradicting or controlling science. The true historical sense, 
for us, of the first two chapters of the Bible is simply that the 
one God revealed in the Bible is the Creator of heaven and 
earth ; and to the Christian thinker and scientist it teaches noth- 
ing at all as to the manner in which the creation was brought to 
pass. If science teaches that the law of creation is the law of 
evolution, the Bible teaches that the projector and executor of 
that law is God, and the former teaching does not at all con- 
flict with the authority of the latter. But let us take another 
example, illustrating the true nature of the authority of the 
Bible, from the New Testament—take the passage in which 
Jesus commands the disciples to wash each other’s feet (John 
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13: 14). When taken in its historical sense, in its true spirit 
and purpose, that command is fulfilled in the performance of any 
polite and humble acts of kindness and service; when, on the 
other hand, that historical sense, or the historical setting of the 
command in the social customs of the place and time, is forgot- 
ten, and a modern sense is injected into it, then we get the bizarre 
scene of a congregation of men and women washing each other's 
feet in church. And that, we are sure, our readers will agree 
with us in regarding as a false conception of the authority of the 
New Testament, although it does seem to agree with the sound 
of the letter. Now, in like manner, the Catechism can be true 
and have authority for us only when we enter into its spirit and 
purpose, not when we impose upon it the views which we obtain 
from the theological horizon of the nineteenth century, or trans- 
late views which were peculiar to the sixteenth century without 
change into the present. 

Must we, then, in order to be loyal to the authority of the 
Catechism, shut our eyes to the theological horizon of the nine- 
teenth century, or refuse to see in it stars and constellations 
which were not visible in that of the sixteenth? May ministers 
and teachers in the Reformed Church not think beyond the lim- 
its and conditions of the sixteenth century? Must the confes- 
sions and systems of that century be supposed to have reached 
the ultimate limits of Christian thought? In the instances in 
which the Catechism, after the manner of the age in which it was 
composed, glides into the use of dogmatic definitions or formulas, 
must those formulas be considered as the measure, during all time, 
of theological thinking for all loyal sons of the Reformed Church ? 
No one, we think, would now seriously advance such a proposi- 
tion. And this was evidently not the sense of the Peace Com- 
mission ; for at the close of its declaration concerning the author- 
ity of the Catechism, it adds the proviso that “ This action is not 
to be so construed as to forbid, or interfere with, that (degree) 
of freedom in scriptural and theological investigation which has 
always been enjoyed in the Reformed Church.” The Reformed 
Church has always rejected the dogma of ecclesiastical infallibil- 
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ity, and has therefore set no limit to the freedom and progress of 
theological thought. No church can consistently prescribe limits 
to the development of theological thought without declaring itself 
to be infallible, and, therefore, immutable. This the Reformed 
Church has never done, and never can do so long as she remains 
loyal to the spirit of the Reformation. The reformers claimed the 
right of thinking outside of the theological formulas and systems 
of the medieval church, and in some instances the right of think- 
ing contrary to those formulas and systems; and this right they 
claimed within the Church. They had no idea that they were 
bound to go out of the Church because they differed in some re- 
spects from what was supposed to be the Church’s confessional 
teaching. When, in course of time, they were cast out by the 
official leaders of the Church, they accepted their sentence with 
dignity and firmness, but they never admitted for a moment that 
those leaders did right in casting them out. That the Church 
would not tolerate them when they advanced doctrines different 
from those sanctioned by authority, and when they proposed to 
obey God and His truth rather than men, was so much the worse 
for the Church, and did not affect their standing in the forum of 
eternal right and truth. This position of the reformers settles 
the question as to the freedom of thought in the Reformed 
Church. Those reformers, who refused to be bound by the tra- 
ditional thinking of past ages, and even by the decrees of general 
councils, could not expect, and did not intend, by their theological 
thinking, whether laid down in catechisms or in dogmatic sys- 
tems, to fetter the Christian mind of all futureages. Their cate- 
chisms and their confessions were not written with any such idea or 
purpose. This was not their original sense; and the attempt to use 
them in any such sense now would be an utter perversion of their 
true spirit. In fact the idea of restricting religious or theological 
thought to the creed or confession of any past age, or of any sec- 
tion of the Church, is not a Protestant, but a Romish idea, and 
is tenable only on Romish premises; while the notion that this 
may be done by a denomination in virtue of the right of deter- 
mining the qualifications of membership in its own body, would 
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imply that such body is a theological club only, and not a Church 
of Christ. No Church of Christ, no Christian denomination, 
may rejuire qualifications for membership which Christ Himself 
does not require. 

The existence of denominational divisions in the Church of 
Christ is itself an evidence of uncompleted development. It. is, 
however, not inconsistent with the idea of Christianity as an ad- 
vancing order of life, so long as the denominations do not claim 
their individual peculiarities to be essential to the absolute being 
of the Church, and deny the quality of Christian to other relig- 
ious communions. Their peculiarities may be legitimate as dis- 
tinguishing particular phases of Christianity which are required 
for its constitution as a whole; and, indeed, it is only as possess- 
ing such peculiarities that a Christain body can have a right to 
separate existence. A denomination that should be just like 
some other, ought to unite with that other. These peculiarities, 
however, are of relative and not of absolute value; and that 
which is universal in Christianity must always be held to be of 
higher importance than that which is peculiar to only a part of 
it. With this conception of its significance, however, a denom- 
ination may have a right to emphasize its peculiarities and to 
formulate them into a confession or creed. The purpose of such 
confession, then, is not to speak with equal authority on all 
religious doctrines, but merely on those which constitute the 
peculiarity of the denomination and distinguish it from other de- 
nominations ; and loyality to such confession requires devotion to 
that purpose, which is something different from formally endorsing 
its particular doctrinal statements. The latter one may do and 
yet not be faithful to the purpose of a confession. What is the 
purpose of the Heidelberg Catechism? To speak with authority 
on the questions which divided the religious world at the time of 
its formation. These questions may be reduced to three funda- 
mental questions, namely, the question as to the ultimate author- 
ity in matters of Christian faith, the question as to the condition 
of justification, and the question as to the nature of the sacra- 
ments. The first two were in controversy between Romanists and 
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Protestants generally, the third between the various divisions of 
Protestants as well as between Protestantism as a whole and 
Romanism. On these questions, with which then all minds were 
occupied, the Catechism speaks with an authority that is more 
weighty, for members of the Reformed Church at least, than that 
with which it speaks on theological questions which were not then 
under discussion, but were supposed to have been settled in pre- 
vious ages. And now loyalty to the Catechism demands first of 
all devotion to its fundamental purpose, and agreement with the 
answers which it gives to the fundamental questions of the time. 
No man can be true to the historical sense of the Catechism and 
adopt the Romish theory of Church authority, or of the rule of 
faith, or the Lutheran theory of the Lord’s Supper. Loyality 
to the Catechism requires one to be Reformed, and not Catholic, 
or Lutheran, or Methodist, however ready he may be to grant 
that the Catholic and Lutheran, and Methodist Churches are 
true parts of the Church of Christ. 

In connection with its main purpose, the spirit of a confession 
also needs to be considered, and must be held to be of higher 
value than its doctrinal definitions on subjects lying outside of 
its main scope. “ You have a different spirit from ours,” said 
Luther to the Zwinglians at Marburg, and it was true. There 
is in all denominations a spirit that is of more account in holding it 
together than any particular statements of doctrine. We do not 
think that, in order to be loyal to the Catechism, it is necessary 
to accept allits doctrinal details. We are sure at least that few, 
if any, intelligent ministers of the Reformed Church now do so ; 
but that is no proof that they may not all be true to its spirit. 
We do not believe that the authors of the Catechism themselves, 
if they were now living, would be satisfied with all its statements. 
Had those great and good men lived through the ages which have 
passed since they finished their work, can we believe that they 
would have learned nothing, and would now stand just where 
they did stand in their day? We know that they were not con- 
stitutionally averse to development and change. They themselves 
changed very much during the short period of their life-time. 
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They changed from Romanism to Protestantism. Some of them 
changed from Lutheranism to Calvanism, and some from Calvin- 
ism to to Melanchthanianism. Is it supposable, then, that if 
they had witnessed the historical, the ethical, and the theological 
development of the past three hundred and fifty years, they 
would now hold precisely the same views which they held in their 
day? Would they regard these centuries of most intense intel- 
lectual and spiritual life as having accomplished nothing? Of 
one thing we may be sure, and that is that, if they were living 
now, and were true to their original spirit, as they doubtless 
would be, they would be Reformed, and not Catholics, or Luther- 
ans, or Agnostics. They would be true to the spirit of their 
system of faith; but we may be sure that they would now ex- 
plain many things differently from the manner in which they 
once did explain them. It has been said that we may know what 
the authors of a confession once did hold, but we cannot of a 
certainty know what they hold now. There is truth in that con- 
ception ; for doubtless the development of thought goes on after 
death as well as before; and there may be some communion of 
thought also between the saints in heaven and the saints on earth, 
so that perhaps those who agree with the spirit of prophets, 
apostles, and reformers, while they sympathize with the living 
thought of to-day, may be in closer harmony with them than those 
who merely repeat their words. 

If we were living in the time of Ursinus, of Olevianus, and 
of the men who labored with them and suffered with them, we 
should no doubt stand just where they stood, and see things as 
they saw them. Our devotion to the spirit of the Catechism 
and of the Reformed Church would imply that ; and that is what 
is implied in our taking the Catechism in its historical sense. 
If we stood in the historical conditions of their time, if we were 
confronted by the questions and antagonisms of their time, we 
should think as they did and come to the same conclusions. But 
we are living in a new time. We are confronted by new ques- 
tions. Our theological horizon has changed, and we can, there- 
fore, no longer be true to ourselves and to the spirit of Chris- 
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tianity, and yet see all things just in the relations and perspec- 
tives in which our fathers saw them. Christianity itself now is 
not what it was in the sixteenth century, just as the Christianity 
of the sixteenth century was not that of the tenth or of the fifth. 
« Christianity,” says Richard Rothe, “ is the most mutable of all 
things, and this is its special glory.” Other religions—the re- 
ligions of nature—are adapted to particular stages of civiliza- 
tion, and when these are passed they droop and die. They can- 
not adjust themselves to new modes of thought and life. The 
religions of Greece and Rome were practically dead when Chris- 
tianity appeared. But Christianity grows not old. It advances 
with the advancing life of the nations and adjusts itself to every 
new stage of mental and moral development. It is the religion 
of humanity. But in order to be that it must be capable of 
adapting itself not only to the peculiar life of every people, but 
to every period in the development of the life of every people. 
As Christianity does not make all nations alike, so neither does 
it arrest the progress of development of any nation ; but, with- 
out losing its own identity, it adjusts itself to the changes of life 
and thought which take piace in the course of natural develop- 
ment from century to century. And they are the truest represen- 
tatives of Christianity and the Church who feel themselves, not 
shocked or outraged by the changes of thought and life which 
are constantly going on around them, but stimulated and quick- 
ened in their spiritual energy, and aroused to greater activity in 
laboring together with God in the advancement of His kingdom 
in the earth. 

Let us consider a few particular points of doctrine as illustrat- 
ing the change which has taken place in the realm of theological 
thought since the time of the Reformation. In the time of the 
Reformation there was a difference of opinion in regard to the ori- 
ginal constitution of human nature. The Catholics held that 
God made man first as a purely natural being, and then added 
to him the quality of righteousnous as a supernatural gift, while 
the Protestants contended that righteousness was a con-created 
quality of human nature, which man lost in the fall. Now, if we 
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were confronted with this simple alternative, we should without 
hesitation pronounce the Catholic view erroneous and the Protes- 
tant view correct. But that is no longer the alternative in which 
the question presents itself. Modern ethical science has taught 
us that righteousness is a moral quality, which cannot be di- 
rectly communicated either in the act of creation or afterwards, 
but can only be self-acquired by a process of moral action; and 
modern evolutionary science has given us an insight into the na- 
ture of that process. Hence, as Protestants, we can no longer 
stand on this question as the reformers stood; while Romanists 
are, of course, compelled by their dogma of infallibility to hold 
what their Church has always held. So, again, there was a dif- 
ference between the teaching of Romanists and Protestants on the 
subject of the atonement. The Romanists taught that sinners 
are justified by the imputation of the merits of Christ plus the 
merits of themselves and of the saints. The Protestants con- 
tended that sinners are justified by the imputation of the merits 
of Christ alone. Were we now living in the days of the reform- 
ers, and confronted by the question which confronted them with- 
out any more light than they had, we should readily decide in 
favor of the latter alternative. But the question is not so. sim- 
ple now. Modern ethical science has taught that righteousness 
and guilt are not transferable commodities. One person cannot 
be declared guilty because another has sinned, or righteous be- 
cause of another’s moral excellence or merit. Such a conception 
would now be considered as reflecting upon the moral character 
of God. Hence a new construction of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is required now, which shall bring the fact of faith as taught 
in the Bible and the catechism nearer to the moral reason of this 
modern age. And now, in thus reconstructing doctrines, the 
modern theologian is not at all unfaithful to the spirit of the 
catechism, or to the catechism in its historical sense; just as one 
need not any longer believe that the world was made in six days, 
in order to be faithful to the historical sense of the Bible. By 
starting out from the historical position of the catechism, appre- 
ciating its purpose, and entering into its spirit, and then in that 
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spirit reconstructing the doctrines of the catechism where that 
may seem to be necessary, we shall put far more honor upon the 
catechism than by adhering blindly to its doctrinal formulas, in 
so far as it presents any such formulas, and thus causing a breach 
between it and the mind of the modern religious world. And he 
who intelligently and sincerely loves the catechism and the 
Church to which it belongs, cannot entertain any other concep- 
tion of its authority. 

In fact, no other conception is rationally possible. In the 
Protestant Church a confession of faith must be regarded as an 
ideal for the education of her members, not as a rule for the co- 
ersion of them. And any other theory of confessional authority 
would be un-Protestant, and therefore suicidal. No Protestant 
Church can live long in the conviction of the infallibility, immu- 
tability, and therefore absolute authority of its own confession or 
creed. In case of such conviction gaining ground, a denomina- 
tion would at first put on the airs of Rome, and parade itself as 
if it possessed all the attributes which Rome claims, and then end 
by being swallowed in the real Rome itself. On this point the 
history of Tractarianism in the Church of England offers suffi- 
cient proof. But to claim coersive authority for a confession that 
is not believed to be infallible is the most glaring contradiction, 
if not something worse. To prosecute and persecute Christian 
men in the name of a confession in behalf of which the prosecu- 
tors themselves expressly disclaim the idea of infallibility is, to 
say the least, not a Christian act. Protestantism can justify and 
maintain its existence only on the principle of historical develop- 
ment embracing every department of Christian life. And the 
moment Protestantism, or any part of it, claims to be infallible 
or immutable, and endeavors to fetter the freedom of thought by 
any past doctrinal decisions, whether of creed, dogmatic system 
or enactment of council, that moment it ceases to possess the 
right of independent existence, and ought to, as in time it will, 
lapse back into Romanism. 

Is Protestantism, then, like an ever-changing kaleidoscope, and 
have its creeds and confessions no authority at all for the Chris- 
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tian mind within its communion? No, it is not in that condi- 
tion at all. For in the midst of never-ceasing change there is 
manifest a law of continuity preserving its identity ; and along 
with the most unlimited exercise of private judgment there goes, 
in the true Protestant spirit, unlimited reverence for the truth as 
it is in Christ. The true Protestant is not one who is indifferent 
to the truth, but one who loves the truth above all else; and just 
for that reason he could not be a Romanist, for Rome requires 
submission to authority without conviction of truth. The right 
of private judgment, which is an inalienable right of every Prot- 
estant Christian, is not license to think anything that one may 
please, but freedom to verify the truth in one’s own reason and 
conscience, and to be governed by it alone in the formulation of 
one’s faith. But what guarantee is there that this right may not 
be abused, and that men may not think lawlessly on religious 
matters, if there is no external authority by which they can be 
coerced ? No other guarantee than this, that all human minds 
are made for the truth, that all men are alike interested in the 
possession of truth, and that the spirit of truth is ever ready to 
lead into truth those who earnestly seek it. Protestantism re- 
quires faith in humanity and in its fitness for freedom. Protest- 
antism requires faith also in the actual presence of the living 
spirit of Christ in the Church to direct and guide the develop- 
ment of religious life and thought. They who have not this 
faith may need a pope to exercise authority over them in spir- 
itual things; and, if a pope be needed at all, then it would seem 
that a living man would be preferable to a dead piece of parch- 
ment, for the former would always be present and able to explain 
his opinions while the teachings of the latter would depend upon 
the opinions of an accidental majority. But the Reformed Church 
in the United States will never acknowledge any pope of any 
kind. 


AMONG THE EXCHANGES. 


The Yale Review is a quarterly journal for the scientific dis- 
cussion of economic, political and social questions. The May 
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number for the current year contains an article, by Henry E. 
Bourne, of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
« A French Colonial Experiment in the Far East,” which should 
be of interest to the American people at the present time. The 
experiment referred to is that which has been made in Indo- 
China, where France has obtained possession of a considerable 
amount of territory, which she is trying to govern and to exploit 
for her own benefit as well as for that of the native populations. 
So far as her own benefit is concerned, the result has thus far 
not been encouraging. And this is true not only of Indo-China, 
but also of her other colonies ; for while the expense of governing 
them has been twenty million dollars a year, the profits on French 
goods sold in the colonies has only been a little over four millions 
a year. This may not be an encouraging circumstance to the 
American idea of imperialism, which is at present finding no 
small amount of favor among the American people. Yet France 
obtained her colonies mostly by diplomacy, and had to wage no 
long war for their possession. Still the writer of this article says 
that “on the whole there is hardly a phase of the Philippine 
problem not already illustrated in the history of Indo-China.” 
The Biblical World is a monthly magazine published by the 
University of Chicago in the interest of advanced Biblical study. 
The June number contains a series of instructive articles on sub- 
jects relating to the later history of Judaism. Among these are 
the following: “ The social life of the Jews between 444 and 160 
B.C.;” “The religion ideas of Judaism from Ezra to the Mac- 
cabees ;” and “ The chief literary productions in Israel from Ezra 
to the Maccabees.” The same number contains an interesting 
letter from Professor Bruce, of the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
addressed to “one who finds scientific Bible study hostile to de- 
votion,” which should be read especially by those who are afraid 
of criticism. We quote the last paragraph, as follows: “ The 
fact is that criticism is resurrecting the prophets. There are no 
books on the prophets so readable, and so edifying, and so full of 
instruction for our life in this present time as those which have 
endeavored to interpret them on critical lines. The sooner you 
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make the acquaintance of some of these modern works by criti- 
cally instructed, yet most devout men, the better it will be both 
for your Christian intelligence and for your religious edification. 
You do not know how much you miss by your present attitude of 
suspicion. It is a great thing to have an open mind, and to be 
ready to receive good from unexpected quarters. ‘Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ it was asked of old. 
You know what came out of Nazareth—Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the World. The question of the present hour for religious 
people is: ‘Can any good come out of criticism?’ To those 
who ask this question I reply, with Philip: ‘Come and see,’ 
Come with humble, candid, truth-loving mind. Come with faith 
in the Holy Spirit, believing that He is leading the Church into 
higher discoveries of the treasures of spiritual truth stored up in 
the Bible. If you come in this spirit, you will one day learn, to 
your glad surprise, that the Word of God is a far richer and 
grander book than you had any idea of.” 

The first article of the May-June number of the The Metho- 
dist Review, Nashville, Tenn., is by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
D.D., LL.D., on “The Prophet as a Spokesman for God,” in 
which it is contended, and we believe correctly, that the distinc- 
tive work of the prophets was not the mere foretelling of events, 
but the preaching of righteousness. They received their mes- 
sage from God but were prepared for it always by the study of 
previous revelation. The second article, by Dr. M. S. Terry, is 
on the “ Biblical Doctrine of Human Sinfulness,” from which we 
make the following quotation, relating to Rom. 5: 12-19: 
“ This famous passage has been pressed too far in the interest of 
polemical dogma. The antithesis is designed to magnify the 
grace of God in Christ by showing that the grace more than 
counterbalances the facts of sin and death as they appear in the 
history of man. ‘Death passed upon all men, for that all 
sinned.’ The first man was not the only sinner; nor can Adam 
be guilty of the crimes of Cain, or of Jezebel, or of Judas 
Iscariot. Neither can any child of Adam be held guilty of his 
sin, or responsible for his transgression. So far as ‘ through the 
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obedience of the one man the many were set down as sinners, so 
also through the obedience of one shall the many be set down as 
righteous.’ Hence the entire race of man is under grace. No 
child of Adam ever has lived or will live apart from this provis- 
ion of grace. But this fact does not do away the fact of the 
universal sinfulness of man.” 

Dr. A. T. Pierson, Editor-in-chief of The Missionary Review 
of the World, New York, in an article on “The Problem of 
City Evangelization,” has the following to say of the Church in 
relation to the masses: “The Church is practically writing an 
‘essay on man’ which, it is to be feared, is not very honoring to 
the Master or His disciples. It is a patent fact that for half a 
century there has been a constantly widening gulf between the 
Church and the mass of the people. Candor compels the admis- 
sion that there has been little systematic effort to gather in the 
non-church-goers, or even to provide accommodations for them. 
Not more than one-fifth of our city population attend church, and 
not more than one-third could find sittings if they wanted them. 
Candor likewise compels the concession that the responsibility for 
church neglect lies largely at the door of Christian disciples. 
Church buildings are transferred to fashionable localities, and if 
any work is carried on in the deserted quarters, it is done in 
mission chapels, which suggest an invidious distinction, and 
foster a caste spirit. Churches that were once greatly blessed of 
God in gathering in the people, are even now consolidating and 
moving ‘up town,’ both decreasing the number of church build- 
ings in proportion to the population, and removing from quarters 
where the greatest need exists. The fashionable church, with its 
rich surroundings, large salaried pastor, costly choir, ete., is not 
intended for the poor, and they know it, and do not feel at ease, 
and will not come.” This is a heavy indictment against the 
modern Church; but we fear that it is only too true. It has 
always been our conviction that the masses who are outside of 
the Church are not sinners above the “ elect” who are within, 
and that when the Gospel shall again be preached to the poor as 
it was in the beginning, they will come in. 

27 
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The American Journal of Theology, Chicago, for April con- 
tains an interesting article on “ Reconstruction in Theology,” by 
Professor Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, Ohio. Professor 
King believes that reconstruction in theology is going on con- 
stantly ; but he thinks that the present age has reached a point 
where “our great inherited historical statements are quite gen- 
erally felt to be inadequate,” and therefore to need reconstruction. 
This need, he says, “is perhaps felt most strongly by those who 
have themselves gained a new sense of the absoluteness of the 
Christian religion, and call the old theological statements in 
question, because these statements make this absoluteness so little 
manifest. Obviously here the dissatisfaction is not with the 
Christian religion, but with our intellectual expression of its 
meaning.” The reason for this dissatisfaction with the existing 
systems of theology are not to be found in any rationalistic or 
anti-Christian spirit of the age, but in “a deepening of the 
Christian spirit itself, and in the influence of the new intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual world in which we live, and upon which 
this spirit has been working.” After characterizing this new 
world generally the author goes on to discuss its intellectual, 
moral and spiritual influences on theology. In the latter view 
theology is influenced largely, first, by the sense of the value and 
sacredness of personality, and, secondly, by the recognition of 
Christ as the supreme person. We quote entire the concluding 
paragraph of Professor King’s article, in which the discussion is 
summed up: “ When theology tries now honestly to take ac- 
count of these great convictions of our age, it only attempts more 
adequately to conceive the great abiding truths of Christianity, 
and make them real to this generation. It seeks to be more 
Christian, closer to the very spirit and teaching of Christ, its 
supreme authority ; more personal and reverent of personality, 
insisting on the whole man and the personal relations which are 
essential in every moral and spiritual problem; more biblical, 
with unfaltering faith in the historical revelation of God, and 
owning the priceless value of the reflections of Christ in His own 
generation, it means to give a weight to biblical statements in 
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theology that has not yet been given; more historical, for it 
wishes humbly to know the actual way that God has taken, not 
its own imaginings ; more practical, for it looks only to life, the 
highest life ; more ethical, for it knows that to be a child of God 
is to be of like character with God: more social, for it remem- 
bers the great commandment: Christian, personal, biblical, his- 
torical, practical, ethical, social, and once again and supremely 
Christian.” Surely theology reconstructed in that sense is not a 
thing that Christian people need to fear. And theology thus re- 
constructed is a thing that is bound to come, if the Church is 
ever to regain her legitimate influence over the masses of man- 
kind. 





A Request.—The friends of Tae Review are requested to 
notice the directions on the fourth page of the cover in regard to 
the direction of letters relating to its business department. 
Please send all letters relating to subscription, change of address, 
or any matter connected with the business management, not to 
the editor, but to The Reformed Church Publication Board, 
41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa., or 1808 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The most prompt attention will be secured by 
directing to the latter address. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


LEHRBUCH DER NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN THEOLOGIE. Von Heinrich Julius 

Holtzmann. 

It is very significant that, in the sphere of theology, the pres- 
ent age has devoted itself so assiduously and indefatigably to the 
study of biblical rather than of dogmatic science. The two past 
decades have been fruitful to a remarkable degree in discussions re- 
lating especially to the criticism, exegesis and theology of the New 
Testament. Nor is this activity confined within narrow limits. 
It characterizes the theological world at large. Germany has no 
monopoly of it; France, Holland, England, Scotland and America 
are no less astir in this renewed study of the religious teachings 
of Christ and His immediate followers. 

The result is an extensive literature, the greater part of which, 
whether in the form of books or of articles in reviews, investigates 
critically and exegetically special questions relating to New Testa- 
ment theology. Now it discusses the theology of single books, like 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse ; again, it sets forth 
individual types of doctrine, especially the Pauline and Johan- 
nine; and, still again, it traces out particular doctrines of the 
New Testament, as the doctrine of the kingdom of God, or of sin 
and redemption, and always with minuteness and in detail. Such 
special studies of particular topics, if carefully, thoroughly and 
exhaustively made, are the indispensable basis on which rests the 
general treatment of New Testament theology as a whole. The 
biblical scholar has only to take the results, test them, correct 
them and systemize them according to a true scientific method. 

Of works covering the entire field of New Testament theology 
not a few have been published during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Among the most important are those by Weiss, Beyschlag 
and Stevens, the last just issued. Two years ago H. J. Holtz- 
mann, of Strasburg, gave out his Lehrbuch der Neutestament- 
lichen Theologie, which is at least the peer of its great predeces- 
sors, if indeed it does not in some regards surpass them. The 
work is one which cannot be silently ignored, even by those who 
most dissent from its radical conclusions. It is the production 
of a master-workman, which every future laborer in the field of 
New Testament science must take into account, whatever the at- 
titude of antagonism to it he may assume. It is very compre- 
hensive, covering two large volumes of more than a thousand 
pages, much of which is in fine print, with the numerous abbre- 
viations so common with German authors. As regards complete- 
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ness it is all that can be desired. No question of any im- 
portance to the New Testament theologian is overlooked or 
passed by ; every passage of Scripture having any bearing on a 
topic is adduced and carefully examined from all sides. The 
author displays immense stores of learning. He requires four 
closely printed pages for the literature of the science. This 
list contains only independent works, excluding pamphlets and 
articles in Reviews, which, if possessing any scientific value, 
are referred to in the notes. This is an immense body of litera- 
ture on a single branch of theology to be produced within a hun- 
dred years; for it must be remembered that biblical theology, as 
a distinct and independent science, is barely more than a century 
old. Yet, immense as the literature is, the author has it com- 
pletely at his command. His learning, however, does not pre- 
clude a free and independent judgment on all questions. His 
originality often sets a question in a new and fresh light. The 
work is not manufactured ; it is all of a piece. 

We do not intend to enter upon a critical review of a work so 
large in compass and so rich in contents. Our purpose is simply 
to exhibit its general character, that any reader in taking it up 
for study may know what he has to expect from the fundamental 
position occupied by the author. Holtzmann belongs to the ex- 
treme liberal camp. This has long been apparent from his other 
works, especially his Hinleitung in das Neue Testament. As bib- 
lical theology presupposes criticism and exegesis, of which it 
is the ripe fruit, its form and contents will be determined by the 
conclusions reached through critical and exegetical processes. 
These conclusions in the case of our author are of the most ad- 
vanced kind, and cannot be accepted by one who holds that Chris- 
tianity is, in any proper sense, a supernatural revelation. 

The keynote of his book must be regarded as false. For 
Holtzmann Jesus is only the child of his age, the product of an- 
tecedent forces, natural, moral and religious, working on his 
mind. His consciousness is purely human. The supernatural, 

.the divine, which the Church ascribes to Him has vanished from 

Holtzmann’s view. Jesus is indeed original,and has brought 
something new into the world. This, however, simply because 
he is a genius, the supreme religious genius among men. 
Genius is always unique and cannot be fully explained by 
the play of influences from without. There is always in it a 
somewhat that baffles every attempt to account for its presence, 
because its origin is concealed in the inexplicable mystery of birth. 
But having once entered into history its growth and development 
are conditioned by its environment in nature and human society. 
Genius lives and breathes in an encompassing atmosphere, now 
assimilating, now repelling what it finds at hand, but always ad- 
vancing along the line marked out by its original constitution. 

Such a genius, according to Holtzmann, was Jesus, only far 
transcending all others in history. The Jesus of history is not 
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the Christ of the Church. The former was only human, and re- 
mained human, a preacher of the kingdom of God, of which he 
regarded himself as the living center. Yet his person and minis- 
try made such a profound and lasting impression on His followers 
that after His death they exalted Him in their thoughts, glorified 
and deified Him and ascribed to Him eternal pre-existence. The 
Christ of the Church is thus the creation of Jesus’ disciples, 
especially Paul and the author of the fourth gospel. 

Such a result, of course, could be reached only by much critical 
and exegetical manipulation, in which Holtzmann displays great 
skill. He always gives to his conclusions a plausible appearance, 
and while the reader may not be deceived by his reasoning, he can- 
not fail to learn much and to see many an old truth in a new light. 
The value of this work is much enhanced by the large number of 
extracts from other authors of distinguished ability. In this 
respect it is almost encyclopedic, and an important book of refer- 
ence. We get not only Holtzmann’s opinion, but the opinions of 
the best writers, especially of to-day, and in their own words. 

F. A. G. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. Pages 

162. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York, 1899. 

This work contains the substance of two lectures which were 
delivered before the faculty and students of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, in the spring of 1897, on the Adin Ballon foun- 
dation, which is devoted to the discussion of “ the social as- 
pects of the religion of Christ,” and agreeably to the conditions 
of that foundation it is sent, free of expense. to other theological 
schools, and to leading educational institutions and libraries 
throughout the country. The author believes that Tennyson's 
dream of “ the parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
is destined to become a reality at no very distant day. He dis- 
cusses the evils and horrors of war very forcibly, and proves that 
war is ethically and socially wrong. The idea of the solidarity 
of mankind, which is to be realized through Christianity, implies 
the unification of the world under one general government, which 
will put an end to war and afford the conditions of universal hap- 
piness. The author’s view on this subject is well expressed in 
the following sentence: “ The nature of man, the common inter- 
ests of peoples, the great currents of Christian and human influ- 
ence, the social, industrial and political movements of our time, 
the new modes of travel and intercommunication, the develop- 
ment of international law, the increasing international co-opera- 
tion through diplomacy, conferences, commissions and arbitral 
boards, all foreshadow a complete political unity of the world, a 
great international world-state, built up somewhat on the pattern 
of our union of States, with supreme legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive functions touching those interests which the nations have 
in common.” 
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As to the process by which such a federation of nations may 
be realized the author presents several views. It may be mainly 
a geographical process; that is, the nations which are most 
contiguous in space may gravitate towards each other first and 
form geographical groups, while these groups may then form the 
larger federative union. Or the movement may at first be a 
racial one, the various nations of the same race at first uniting in 
federative bonds, and these then reaching out and forming a com- 
mon government for the world But by whatever process the 
idea may be realized the result will be the same, namely, unity of 
government, of language and of social institutions. The author 
does not say so, but we presume that he would also include unity 
of religion in his idea of the “ over-state,” or confederation of 
the world. But as a consequence of this unification there will be 
no more war. All swords will be beaten in plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks. All international difficulties will be settled 
by arbitration, and commerce and industry will prevail all the 
world over on equal terms. The expense occasioned now by the 
maintenance of great national armaments will be saved and the 
amount thus saved will go to make the peoples prosperous and 
happy. 

this is a general exposition of the principles of the book be- 
fore. With its spirit one can readily sympathize. There are few 
Christian thinkers who will not agree with the author that war is 
morally and socially wrong; and, however it may have been in 
past ages, and in lower stages of evolution, those who are respon- 
sible for war now must have upon their souls a heavy weight of 
guilt. But while in this respect most readers of the little vol- 
ume before us will doubtless agree with its author, we are also con- 
vinced that there will be but few who will not regard his scheme 
asachimera. When the kingdom of God shall have come in its 
glory such a union of humanity as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. True- 
blood dream of will no doubt be realized, but it cannot be realized 
so long as humanity remains essentially as it is now. In his zeal 
for the abolition of international wars by international federa- 
tion the author of this book seems to forget all about civil wars. 
In the history of the world civil wars have been quite as numer- 
ous and quite as fruitful in evil and in good as international wars. 
And how are these to be prevented by any confederation of gov- 
ernments? Would the central world-government be expected to 
help keep in subjection the peoples to their particular or national 
governments? If so, then how could that be accomplished with- 
out war? And if it could be accomplished what would be likely 
to become of the rights of the people? Such a scheme would 
effectually close the prospect of relief from bad government 
through revolution; and as humanity and human government 
now are we do not believe that that would be a gain to mankind. 
In the early part of the present century the world had one “ Holy 
Alliance,” and we do not think that it will want another very soon. 
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Both the nations and their governments will have to undergo 
many and radical changes before there can be any hope of a re- 
alization of Mr. Trueblood’s ideal; and as we read the signs of 
the times now there is nothing in them pointing to such a reali- 
zation at an early date. 


JEWIsH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER THE EXILE. By T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford 
and formerly Fellow of Balliol College. Pages xxi and 265. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London, 1898. 

This volume consists of a series of six lectures delivered in 
this country under the auspices of “ The American Committee 
for Lectures on the History of Religion,” which is doing much 
for the diffusion of religious knowledge among the masses of the 
American people. Professor Cheyne is well known to the theo- 
logical world as a profound and earnest critical scholar. His com- 
mentaries on Isaiah, and on the Psalms, and on other portions of 
the Sacred Scripture, place him in the front ranks of biblical 
interpreters. But while he has been regarded as something of an 
iconoclast in respect of traditional theories of the Bible, no one 
suspects him of being unfriendly to the cause of religion. His 
object is not to diminish but to increase respect for the Bible, 
and cause it to be better known to the masses of Christian 
people. In this connection we quote his own language as found 
in the preface to the volume before us: “ Should any friends of 
religion suspect the writer with a want of sympathy with them 
they will be almost more in error than those who may accuse 
him of critical arbitrariness. It is, indeed, in order to stimulats 
a more general appreciation of Jewish piety that these pagee 
have been written. Such an appreciation cannot be without a 
beneficial influence on popular religion.” 

Two general effects will follow a careful study of Jewish re- 
ligious life after the exile as portrayed in the pages of Professor 
Cheyne. The first will be a correction of the current conception 
of the history of Judaism during the centuries after the exile. 
That conception has been that there was a short period of in- 
tense religious enthusiasm among the returned Jews, during 
which the latest Biblical books were written ; but that this period 
came to a close with Malachi, the last inspired prophet, about the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ. During the four cen- 
turies following the spirit of inspiration and revelation had with- 
drawn, no sacred literature was produced and the life of the 
Jews was merely a secular life like that of other nations. The 
short period of the Maccabees was a time merely of patriotic and 
humanitarian excitement, during which there was no genuine di- 
vine inspiration, and no real progress of religious development. 
But now all this is changed in consequence of the modern liter- 
ary criticism of the Bible, to which Professor Cheyne himself has 
contributed no small share. We now know that the men who 
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returned from Babylon, like Ezra and Nehemiah, were not so en- 
tirely free from the dross of human infirmity and passion as 
they have commonly been believed to have been. And we know 
also that the process of the production of sacred literature did not 
have such an abrupt end as has been supposed. For example, 
we know that the books of Chronicles, including Ezra and Nehe- 
miah in their present form, date from the Greek period, and prob- 
ably from about 250 B. C.; Daniel from the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.); Ecclesiastes, according to Cheyne, 
not improbably from the age of Herod the Great; Ruth and 
Jonah from a time subsequent to Nehemiah, and Job from the 
early Greek period. Many of the Psalms also were composed 
during the Persian and Greek periods and incorporated with the 
Hymn Book of the orthodox Jewish community founded by 
Ezra. It will thus be seen that a considerable portion of the 
canonical writings of the Old Testament dates from the same 
time as the Apocrypha. In fact, some Apocryphal writings are 
older than some canonical books. This fact will necessitate a re- 
study and re-statement of the theory of the canon as well as of 
the theory of inspiration. 

But a second error of the popular conception of Jewish his- 
tory, corrected by such works as this of Professor Cheyne’s, is 
that Jewish religious thought, if it had any development at all, 
was entirely unaffected and uninfluenced by contact with other 
religious systems. Everything in the Jewish canonical Scriptures, 
it used to be supposed, was there by direct communication from 
heaven. The development of religious life and thought in Israel, 
and in Judaism, if indeed there was any development at all, was 
occasioned, not by any pressure of an earthly, human environ- 
ment, but solely by the pressure of the Divine Spirit. But now 
this view is no longer tenable. Jewish religious life and thought 
were not thus isolated. Jewish religious thought, however it 
may have been affected by the breath of the Spirit of God, and 
however different it may therefore have been from the religious 
thought of other nations, was yet not wholly untouched by con- 
tact with foreign religious thought. There are ideas in the later 
Jewish Scriptures which must be traced to foreign sources, and 
others which must be supposed to have been essentially modified 
by foreign influences. The doctrines of angels and of demons 
must be classed among those doctrines which were much affected 
by contact with foreign, especially Babylonian and Persian, ideas. 
The Satan of the later books of the Old Testament was probably 
a creation of Persian thought, although the idea was considerably 
modified under the influence of Jewish monotheism. The ideas 
of immortality and resurrection, according to Professor Cheyne, 
were also inherited by the Jews from the Persians. It is a well, 
known fact that these ideas are very vague, if they are traceable 
at all, in the earlier books of the Old Testament. Professor 
Cheyne examines a number of passages in the older Psalms and 
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in the older portions of the book of Job, in which the doctrine 
of personal immortality has been supposed to be taught, and finds 
that, for a fair exegesis and with a correct text, this doctrine is 
not there. The doctrine of a resurrection of pious Israelites was 
accepted in the Maccabean period, and that of a general resurrec- 
tion a little later. One more example may be referred to, namely, 
that of the personified wisdom in the book of Proverbs and in 
the Apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which stands 
in such close relation to the later Logos doctrine of Alexandrian 
Judaism and of the Gospel of John. In regard tothis Professor 
Cheyne says: “Iam not so bold as to assume that the concep- 
tion of the heavenly wisdom which was the earliest of Ahura 
Mazda’s creations was taken over directly by the author of the 
Prologue of Proverbs, and simply hold that the more advanced 
religious philosophy of Zoroastrianism stimulated the growth of 
a new Jewish religious philosophy, which centered in the belief in 
an all-wise and therefore not,strictly speaking, all-powerful Being, 
the Creator and Governor of the world of nature and of man.” 

But we cannot go further into particulars, and we must content 
ourselves by saying that Professor Cheyne, in the volume before 
us, brings out very forcibly the importance for Christianity of 
the post-exilian history of Judaism. Many of the most familiar 
ideas of the New Testament have their origin in that period. 
This is true of the ideas of demons and of demoniacal possession, 
of Satan, of the resurrection of the dead and of the kingdom 
of God and the character of the Messiah, which were current at 
the beginning of the New Testament age. These ideas, besides 
others, may be traced in the well-known apocraphal books of the Old 
Testament and in the not so well-known Apocalyptic literature of 
the same age, contained in the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of 
Enoch and the Sybilline Oracles. Professor Cheyne has made 
it plain that this literature, together with the history of the 
period in which it originated, must be thoroughly studied in order 
to a complete understanding of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. And this is a field which has not yet been thoroughly cul- 
tivated, and in the cultivation of which laurels are to be won by 
younger and persevering scholars. It is a field, however, into 
which only those may safely enter who are willing to do hard and 
careful work. None but scholars are wanted in this field, and 
those who do not possess this qualification should not presume to 
sit in judgment on the work of scholars. Those who are desirous 
of acquiring some real knowledge of the subject here under con- 
sideration will find an important help in these lectures by Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, which, it should be remarked, however, are 
designed to be of a somewhat popular character, and, therefore, 
well callculated to meet the wants of beginners, while advanced 
scholars will want additional belps. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By 
Samuel J. Andrews. Second revised edition. Pages xxviii and 358. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1899. 

The author of this volume, having been reared as a Congrega- 
tionalist, and having for a while acted as a Congregational cler- 
gyman, subsequently became professor in an Episcopalian Col- 
lege, but has since 1868 been pastor of the “ Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” otherwise known as the Irvingite sect, at Hartford, 
Conn. He has written a “ Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, in 
its Historical, Chronological and Geographical Relations,” which 
was republished in England and translated on the Continent of 
Europe. Asa writer his style is clear and forcible, and the reader 
has no difficulty in following him. He knows what he wants to 
say, and is able also to say it in language that is easily under- 
stood. The mechanical execution of the volume is all that could 
be desired. Paper, typography and binding are all most excel- 
lent, and altogether the reading of the book is a pleasure. 

The work is divided into four parts, part first treating of “ The 
Teaching of the Scriptures Respecting the Antichrist ;’’ part 
secoud of “The Falling Away of the Church;” part third of 
“ The Tendencies of Our Day Preparing the Way of the Anti- 
christ,” and part fourth of * The Reign of the Antichrist.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Andrews’ reading of the New Testament, the 
Antichrist, or man of sin, will be an individual person, who will 
gather up in himself all the Antichristian tendencies of previous 
ages, and reign for a little while over all the earth in bold defi- 
ance of God, but whom Christ will destroy at His advent, when 
He shall come to set up His kingdom upon earth. The kingdom 
of Christ does not exist on earth now, and will not exist until 
after His second advent, when the world shall have been de- 
stroyed. The world will not be saved. Christ, indeed, com- 
manded the disciples to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
knowing well, however, that the task would be a fruitless one, and 
that the effort at conversion of the world would only stimulate 
the more rapid development of the wickedness inherent in it. 
The Church only, an election, a remnant, is intended to be saved. 
But until the coming of the King the Church, too, yields largely 
to the Antichristian spirit and helps to prepare the way for the 
manifestation of the Antichrist in the end. 

The Church now, with the exception, we presume, of that part 
of it which accepts the Gospel of Edward Irving, exists in a lapsed 
condition. The “ falling away,” of which St. Paul speaks, began 
already in the Apostolic age, and has continued ever since. The 
falling away on the part of the Church consists in such a change 
in its corporate relation to its Head that He cannot carry on His 
perfect work in it and by it; and the cause of this change is the 
loss of its “ first love.” Between the Church and Christ there 
exists a relation of life and of love. The first is indestructible, 
and hence the Church cannot perish; but the latter has been lost, 
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and the Church is therefore in a fallen condition, which is playing 
into the hands of the approaching Antichrist. This falling away 
of the Church shows itself first in its effect upon the ministry. 
The first ministers, the Apostles, were chosen by the Lord him- 
self; and if the Church had continued in her first love and obed- 
ience, that would have been His constant method of raising up 
ministers. But the love of the multitude grew cold even before 
the death of the last Apostle. Disobedience soon showed itself; 
and the Lord was not able to appoint any more Apostles. Min- 
isters now began to be selected by the people, and thus a demo- 
cratic element came into the Church, the result of which was far- 
reaching corruption. The Lord shut Himself up in heaven, and 
left the Church to get on in the world as best it could. And 
that was bad enough. Heresy and schism have been the conse- 
quence of this partial separation of the Church from Christ. And 
this has also affected the activity of the Holy Spirit who, because 
Christ does not directly rule in the Church, can no longer effec- 
tually make His voice heard for its instruction and teaching. 
The Holy Spirit is that “ restraining power ” which stands in the 
way of the revelation of the “ Wicked One ”; and when the voice 
of the Spirit shall have entirely died away within the Church, 
then the Man of sin will be revealed, and the coming of Christ to 
execute judgment and to set up His kingdom will be at hand. 
After having discussed the falling away of the Church and its 
significance for the development of Antichristianity, the author 
goes on to speak of “ the tendencies in our day preparing the way 
of the Antichrist.” The first of these tendencies he finds in the 
reigning philosophy of the time. This philosophy, he contends, 
is pantheistic, and he claims that it tends to the obliteration of 
the idea of a personal God, and to the deification of human nature, 
by reason of which the Man of sin will be the better able to take 
his place in the temple of God and show himself as God. The 
“ New Theology,” or “ New Orthodoxy,” which is so wide-spread 
in our day also, according to our author, tends strongly towards 
the development of Antichristianity. The doctrine of a divine 
immanence in man, and the doctrine of a divine humanity in God 
are both declared to be Antichristian. Both these doctrines are 
said to contradict the doctrine of sin, and to efface the distinction 
between the Church and the world. They also tend to deify hu- 
manity, and thus to further the pretensions of democracy and 
socialism. Biblical criticism, of course, is all Antichristian. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is a Biblical critic ; and he only knows God as “a 
power in the universe that makes for righteousness,” and that is the 
very essence of Antichristianity. For if God be such a power in 
the universe, He must also be in man; but that would be the deifi- 
cation of humanity, which is the very mark of the man of sin. Of 
course, there is a difference between Bibiical critics. Some are 
better than others. But, in fact, the best are the worst; for they 
claim to be friends of the Bible, while yet they dare to criticise it, 
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as if it were merely a human work. In this connection, however, 
our author observes that the Bible is not Christianity, and that 
every copy of the Bible might be destroyed, and yet Christianity 
would survive, for it lives in the Head of the Church, with whom 
the Church might have living communion if it had not fallen from 
its first love. And the very fact now that men in the Church have 
raised the cry of “ back to the historical Christ,” and that they 
are searching for Him inthe records of the Gospels, is an evi- 
dence of how great the fall has been, and of how much Antichris- 
tianity there is in the world. Still, while the author takes this 
rather moderate view of the Bible, he regards the “ Polychrome 
Bible,” printed in all the colors of the rainbow, asa sort of abomi- 
nation of desolation standing in the holy place. 

Modern science is said to have an Antichristian tendency be- 
cause it tends to weaken our belief in the statements of the 
Scriptures respecting the creation of the world and because of 
the bearing of our enlarged knowledge of the universe upon our 
conception of the earth and especially of the incarnation. And 
in modern literature, too, there is the virus of the Antichristian 
spirit. It is Antichristian, first, because it is popular and demo- 
cratic. It caters to the taste of the democratic masses. And, 
then, it is Antichristian because it is agnostic and pantheistic. 
It glorifies all that is human. Tennyson, indeed, is allowed to 
have believed in a personal God and in the freedom of the human 
will; but then he is not sound because “ The one far off, divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves,’ “is rather the old 
creation gradually developed than the work of the Son when, sit- 
ting on His throne, He makes all things new.” Browning is a 
pantheist, and pantheism is the very essence of Antichristianity. 
Of modern poetry, whose chief peculiarity is that it glorifies 
“all that is human, man’s aspirations, passions and appetites ”"— 
Algernon Swinburn and Walt Whitman are typical examples. Of 
the vast mass of the novel literature which characterizes the 
present age, it is enough to say that itis democratic and presents 
only democratic ideals. In the novels of earlier times the heroes 
were usually noble, that is, elect men and women, kings, queens 
and princes; but now, especially since the time of Dickens, they 
are only common mortals, and the effect is an exaltation and 
glorification of humanity as such, which is the very spirit of An- 
tichrist. 

But modern socialism, especially Christian Socialism, is, in the 
opinion of the author of this volume, the most effectual prepara- 
tion for the coming of Antichrist. Socialism is but the economic 
side of democracy. It aims at a wider diffusion of happiness 
among the masses of the people by a reorganization of society, 
and especially by the socialization of the means of production. 
Christian Socialism is an attempt to realize a larger degree of 
happiness by the introduction of Christian principles into the 
common life and business of the world. Or it is an application 
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of Christian principles to the social, political and economic evils 
which affect our time, for the purpose of their amelioration. This, 
in the view of our author, is a confusion of the Church with the 
world. What has the Church to do with saving the world? The 
terms of existence just now are indeed hard for the masses of 
common men and women, and the wide-spread agitation and dis- 
content, which seem sometimes to threaten the very existence of 
society, are therefore not without cause. But it is not the busi- 
ness of the Church to be concerned about these things. Her 
business is to watch and pray for the coming of the Lord. And 
it is the grand mistake of the “ Christian Socialists ” that they 
suppose it to be “ the mission of the Church to make the kingdom 
of God a reality before the coming of the King.’’? Such a thought 
presupposes erroneous views concerning the sinful condition of 
humanity, concerning the incarnation of the Son of God, concern- 
ing the atonement, and concerning the nature of the kingdom of 
God. In fact the fundamental idea of “ Christian Socialism ” is 
the pantheistic idea that humanity is divine in its nature, that it 
possesses divine rights, and that among these rights are the rights 
of life, liberty, and happiness in the present world. Christianity, 
according to the work before us, has nothing to do with improv- 
ing human life in this world. Its only purpose is to prepare men 
for happiness after this life, and to wait for the coming of the 
King to straighten out the affairs of this world. What is more 
than that is of Antichrist. 

By the working of these Antichristian forces in the world and 
in the Church now the way is being prepared for the coming of 
the Antichrist. The time of his advent the author does not 
know. In fact, he is generally cautious in dealing with prophetic 
numbers. He does not pretend “ to know the times or the sea- 
sons which the Father has set within His own authority.” But 
of the main course of events and of its ultimate issue he has no 
doubt. He is sure that the process of the pantheistic deification 
of humanity, which is now in progress, will go on in philosophy, 
science, literature, theology, sociology, in fact in all the depart- 
ments of human life and thought, until the complete denial of the 
Father and the Son will have been reached, and mankind will ac- 
knowledge no God but itself. Then the time will have come for 
the manifestation of the Antichrist. Where he will appear the au- 
thor does not know. But before his coming the federation of the 
world will have been accomplished. “ A parliament of nations,’ 
prefigured perhaps by the “ parliament of religions” during the 
Columbian Exposition, will have been created ; and it will not be 
difficult, therefore, for some titanic individual, furnished by Satan 
with miraculous power, to seize the reigns of the government of 
the world,and to abolish all religion except the worship of 
humanity as concentrated in himself. This will be the Anti- 
christ, whose reign, however, will be of short duration, perhaps 
about seven years, when Christ will come to destroy him and his 
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worshippers, and to set up His own kingdom in the world, after 
which there will be no more evil,no more suffering, or death. 

We have now given our readers a condensed statement of the 
thought presented in this volume of Mr. Andrews. We have tried 
to make this statement as accurate and full as our limits would 
permit, and for the sake of brevity we have used our own lan- 
guage, which, however, we believe to be entirely fair to the author’s 
thought. We refrain from any criticism. After having thus fully 
presented the author’s views, we do not believe that any criticism 
is necessary. We have only to say that, in our judgment, the view of 
Christianity presented in this volume is not the view presented in 
the New Testament, notwithstanding the apparent agreement at 
times with its letter. We have here another illustration of the 
way in which the letter of Scripture may be used to kill its spirit. 
This is not the right way to use the Bible. We would add, how- 
ever, that there are truths and glimpses of truths in this volume 
with which we are in hearty accord. One of these is the idea 
upon which the author occasionally insists, though not consist- 
ently, that Christ isaliving and not adead Christ, and that 
an immediate communion with Him on the part of Christians is 
not an impossibility. We would commend this volume to all 
Premillenarians who are disposed to take a pessimistic view of 
the working of the Gospel in the ages of Christian history, as it 
will give them a fair view of the monstrous conclusions which 
logically follow from their premises. The volume affords a good 
illustration also of the consequensmacherei which is characteristic 
of much polemical theology. 


THROUGH NATURE TO Gop. By John Fiske. Pages XV and 144. Price, 80 

cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 1899 

Mr. Fiske is known as an evolutionist of a thoroughly pro- 
nounced type. But he is also a theist; and the aim of the little 
volume before us is to establish on evolutionary principles the 
leading doctrines of the theistic creed. As to the success of this 
undertaking there may be difference of opinion, but the result 
shows at least that for some minds there is no necessary contra- 
diction between the principles of evolution and the principles of 
theism. The work is divided into three parts, the first treating of 
“ The Mystery of Evil;” the second of “ The Cosmic Roots of 
Love and Self-Sacrifice,” and the third of “The Everlasting 
Reality of Religion.” 

One of the difficulties in the way of faith in an all-powerful and 
all-benevolent God, for many minds at least, is the presence in the 
world of pain and wrong. Why, it is asked, does such a God as 
the Christian conception denotes permit the misery in the world 
which we behold encompassing us on every side? To this ques- 
tion different answers have been proposed. There is first the an- 
swer of Plato, that the world is imperfect because God’s creative 
power was limited by some inexplicable visciousness in the oriyi- 
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nal constitution of the material of which it was made. Then 
there is the dualistic answer, that the good creation of the good 
God was spoiled by the malicious interposition of some bad being, 
like the Ahriman of the Persians or the Satan of the later Jews. 
And there is, finally, the theory that evil is a necessary condition, 
or transition point, tothe good. This was suggested by Aristotle, 
who says that “ in nature there is nothing out of place, or interpo- 
lated, as in an ilJ-constructed drama.” This last view is the view 
adopted by Mr. Fiske. Evil is necessary in order to the realiza- 
tion of the good, as change is necessary to the realization of con- 
sciousness. If there were but one color in nature, say, for ex- 
ample, red, there could be no knowledge of colors; and so if there 
were no knowledge of evil there could be no knowledge of good. 
It should be added, however, that according to Mr. Fiske evil is 
not an absolute, but only a relative, necessity in the evolution of 
the moral world, and is destined in the end to pass away. To 
many minds this may not be a satisfactory theory of evil; but 
to those who object to it Mr. Fiske would probably say: “ Devise 
a better.” 

In the second part the author discusses the relation of morality 
to the cosmic process of evolution. To Huxley’s proposition 
that “the cosmic process has no relation to moral ends,” Mr. 
Fiske opposes the counter-proposition that “ the cosmic process 
exists purely for the sake of moral ends.” This discussion is 
very interesting, but we have no space to reproduce it even in out- 
line. We mention but two propositions which the author main- 
tains. The first is that in the genesis of humanity the central 
fact has been the increased duration of infancy, and that in this 
fact is to be found the root of the moral idea. The second is that 
the ethical process is not only a part of the cosmic process, but 
its crown and consummation. And the ultimate goal of the ethi- 
cal process is not happiness, in the utilitarian sense, but perfec- 
tion of being or character. 

In the third part the author says: “It is my purpose to show 
that, apart from all questions of revelation, the light of nature 
affords us sufficient ground for maintaining that religion is funda- 
mentally true and must endure forever.” On page 144 he says : 
“ When Haeckel tells us that the doctrine of evolution forbids us 
to believe in a future life, it is not because he has rationally de- 
duced such a conclusion from the doctrine, but because he takes 
his opinion on such matters ready-made from Ludwig Biichner, 
who is simply an echo of the eighteenth century atheist LaMet- 
trie.” Mr. Fiske maintains that the study of evolution leads to 
the conclusion that the power which acts in nature and forms its 
products is identical with the indwelling deity as conceived by 
Athanasius, All this is exceedingly interesting, but lack of space 
forbids further notice. 








